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More Naval Fear and Naval Folly. 


President Wilson signed the naval appropriation 
bill on June 30. It carried just under $141,000,000, 
and provided among other things for two new Dread- 
noughts and permission to the Navy Department to 
sell the old battleships Mississippi and Idaho to 
Greece for $12,000,000, in place of which a third 
new Dreadnought is to be constructed. 

This outcome of the naval conflict in Congress has 
been sorely disappointing. For the past two years 
only one new Dreadnought a year has been appro- 
priated, and that with substantial majorities. It was 
reasonably to be expected that the same result would 
be secured by the present Congress. Reduced naval 
appropriation had been demanded by many of the 
people, as well as by numerous Representatives. The 
governments and people of the other nations had also 
been deeply interested in the problem of the arrest 
of military and naval expenses, and had anxiously 





watched for the United States to take the lead in an 
effective reduction. 

In the recent discussion of the bill more than 
ninety of the Representatives, including a number 
of most experienced and best-informed men, entered 
strong protests against the construction of two new 
first-class battleships, and voted for only one. 
Among these were both of the floor-leaders, Mr. Un- 
derwood and Mr. Mann. But the signing of the 
naval appropriation bill by the President seems to 
have turned the nation back, temporarily at least, 
into darkness, and it will be difficult, we fear, to win 
again what has been lost, unless the friends of peace 
and retrenchment shall make redoubled efforts all 
along the line. 

Again and again has it been proved that in the 
present condition of the United States, its great nat- 
ural strength, its cordial relations with the other na- 
tions, its extraordinary advance in arbitration and 
international law, there is not a single reason to add 
another dollar or another gun to the naval equip- 
ment. Indeed, many had felt that the nation has 


reached a condition of over-armament, even of peril- 


ous armament, and that reduction ought at once to 
be begun. What has turned the tide back? 

First of all, the militarists have been steadily at 
work year after year, in Congress and out of it, for 
largely increased naval armament. Three or four 
new Dreadnoughts a year have been demanded as 
the least that could be added to the fleet in confor- 
mity with safety. Ugly war-scares have been yearly 
concocted by them, especially over Japan, whenever 
the annual naval bill comes on. The new Navy 
League, growing in strength and noisiness, has tried 
to frighten the people into believing that the United 
States Navy is dropping into fifth rank, and will 
soon be wholly outclassed, even though the thirty- 
ninth battleship is just to be constructed. The huge, 
ever-growing armaments of Europe have made many 
of the people believe that our Republic, if it is to be 
“oreat and mighty,” must, at whatever cost, follow 
their example. The terrible Balkan war, the recent 
Mexican conflict with United States ships, the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, to mention nothing 
else, have unhinged a lot of men, and resulted in 
the unfortunate increase in the number of Dread- 
noughts, 

The mischief can be quickly counteracted, we are 
sure, if the friends of peace, who are now numbered 
by millions, in all classes of our American society, 
will only unite their forces when Congress again 
assembles in December, and let all their Representa- 
tives know that no further increase of the navy is 
wanted or can be tolerated. 





War, Death, Desolation, Horror. 


Just as our forms are being completed, Austria has 
made formal declaration of war on Servia, after having 
received Servia’s reply to her ultimatum. The immedi- 
ate occasion for the outbreak of hostilities was the as- 
sassination of the Arch-Duke Francis Ferdinand and his 
wife when attending military maneuvers at Sarajevo, 
the capital of Bosnia. 
for the murders, their desire for revenge on the Aus- 


The Serbs were held responsible 


trian Empire dating from its absorption of the prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Servian govern- 
ment granted practically all of the Austrian demands 
for the suppression of anti-Austrian propaganda and the 
like, and made final appeal to the Hague tribunal in 
case the reply was considered inadequate. 

As Russia and Germany, as well as the other Euro- 
pean powers, are all associated with the belligerents, it 
looks at the moment as ‘if the whole of Europe was 
likely to be involved in the strife. War has actually 
been declared by both Russia and Germany, and France 
is mobilizing her troops. The British government has 
done everything in its power to avoid the conflict, but 
seemingly without avail. The war clouds are thick and 
threatening, and the hope of peace hangs on a slender 
threa#. Is the long-prophesied great war of Europe, 
with its deat, its destruction and desolation, actually 


beginning? God pity the world! 


Developments in the Mexican Situation. 


Events have been shaping themselves rapidly in Mex- 
ico in the past few weeks. Early in July the mediators 
left Niagara Falls, after having agreed upon a protocol 
which provided for the constitution of a provisional 
government in Mexico, the recognition of this govern- 
ment by the United States and the three mediating 
governments in due time, amnesty to all foreigners for 
all political offenses, establishment of international com- 
missions for the settlement of claims for damages, and 
agreement by this country not to claim war indemnity. 
A full account of the proceedings of the mediation con- 
ference will be found on another page of this issue. 

On July 15 President Huerta sent in his formal 
resignation, and on July 21 sailed for Jamaica. Sefior 
Francisco Carbajal, the recently appointed minister of 
foreign relations, became provisional president. He is 
a distinguished jurist, and has been chief justice of the 
supreme court of Mexico. He is reported to be ready 
to turn over the government to General Carranza, if the 
latter will give guarantees for the protection of thg life 
and property of those who supported Huerta. The 
mediators have indicated that their governments will 
not recognize any government in Mexico which refuses 
to establish itself by peaceful means. On Monday, 
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July 27, the delegates named by President Carbajal 
left for Saltillo for the peace conference with the repre- 
sentatives of General Carranza. It seems likely that 
the Carbajal envoys will accede to Carranza’s demand 
for surrender. The latest reports indicate that a basis 
for the arrangement of peace in Mexico has been agreed 


upon. 





Franco-German Conference at Basel. 


One of the most important and fruitful gatherings of 
recent months was the meeting on May 30, at Basel, 
Switzerland, of the Franco-German Interparliamentary 
Committee. Many predictions were made that the con- 
ference held last year at Berne would be devoid of re- 
sults, but the outcome has been encouraging. 

The committee named at Berne consisted of six mem- 
bers: Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Mr. Gasto:, 
and Mr. Jean Jaurés, of the French Parliament, and 
Mr. Haase, Mr. Conrad Haussmann, and Mr. Ricklin, 
German deputies. This committee added to itself until 
it numbered about forty representatives of the leading 
political parties in the two countries. Of this number 
nearly all were present at Basel. Baron d’Estournelles 
was president of the French delegation and Mr. Conrad 
Haussmann of the German. 

The meeting was held in a spirit of the utmost cor- 
diality and friendliness, while at the same time there 
was an earnestness and sobriety and a recognition of the 
difficulty of the task that was theirs. The jingo press 
on both sides the boundary line made light of the meet- 
ing, and derided its efforts; but in spite of this the bet- 
ter sentiment of the two countries supported it warmly. 

The main session was held on Saturday morning, 
May 30. 
met separately and carefully deliberated on what was to 
As a result the formal business ses- 
sion was marked by definiteness of proposals and brevity 
This communication to the peoples of 
France and Germany was adopted unanimously : 


On the preceding evening the two delegations 
be accomplished. 


of discussion. 


The Permanent Interparliamentary Franco-German 
Committee appointed at the Berne conference notes that 
this conference, which was very well received in both 
countries, has already produced good fruit. It has made 
all enlightened persons in both France and Germany 
more hopeful of lasting rapprochement between these 
two nations, and more determined to help to bring this 
about. The time is now ripe for concerted action with 
this end in view. 

The peoples are suffering from the prevalence of mu- 
tual distrust and incessant war scares, the effect of 
which is everywhere shown by the piling up of immense 
armaments, which threaten ultimately to cause the 
gravest economic and financial crises while paralyzing 
the efforts of civilization. 

The day is drawing near when public opinion in all 
countries will call to account the jingo press and those 
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behind it who make the worst of all incidents and are 
always endeavoring to create misunderstandings. The 
Franco-German committee is determined to redouble its 
efforts to prove how deep-seated are the pacific inclina- 
tions of the immense majority of the populations of both 
France and Germany. 

It therefore resolves, firstly, to arrange for a press 
agency which will ensure Frenchmen and Germans both 
being well informed as to the real nature of facts too 
often distorted by being purposely twisted and not dis- 
passionately commented upon. 

Secondly, it resolves that if difficulties arise about the 
settlement of a dispute, both parties ought insistently to 
remind each other that arbitration, especially the con- 
ciliation procedure provided for by The Hague conven- 
tions, is the method most consonant with the dignity 
and welfare of civilized nations. 

Finally, it believes that, in order that the desire for 
peace on the part of each nation may be clearly mani- 
fested to the other, plenary meetings of parliamentarians 
in sympathy with the work of the Berne conference 
ought to be held in both countries. It is aware that 
this conference assumed a heavy and difficult task, and 
that if this is to be successfully accomplished a few iso- 
lated demonstrations will not suffice, but continuous, 
persevering, and prolonged effort is necessary. 

In order to ensure final and well-established peace be- 
tween two great nations, which have so often come into 
collision in the course of their glorious and also melan- 
choly history, there is need of an immense educational 
effort carried out with mutual good will. This, how- 
ever, is not too much to ask of France and Germany. 
Already they can face the difficulties raised by the on- 
ward march of the world with that mutual respect which 
two great nations owe to each other, each of which is 
necessary to human civilization and imbued with a spirit 
of peace and equity. 

It is in this spirit and with this end in view that the 
permanent committee will organize this year, on the 
same day in France and in Germany, two interparlia- 
mentary meetings to be attended in each country by 
French and German deputies in sympathy with the 
Berne conference. 

There are several important points in the above splen- 
In the first 
place, it recognizes the difficult nature of the task that 
lies before the peace party in the parliaments of the two 


did document that should be emphasized. 


nations and the need of “an immense educational effort 
carried out with mutual good will.” ,»Three definite pro- 
posals are made, the accomplishment of which would 
register a distinct advance: (1) The establishment of a 
press agency to counteract the jingo element which has 
Periodic publication of accurate 
information will be of untold value, and the prelimi- 
nary steps have already been taken which will assure the 
carrying out of this plan. 


wrought so much evil. 


(2) The suggestion that ar- 
bitration and conciliation should be insisted upon by 
both parties in critical junctures is excellent, as there 
is always danger that this wise and judicial method of 
procedure will be lost sight of in the clamor for instant 
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resort to arms. (3) The holding of stated meetings of 
parliamentarians in the two countries will aid in the 
maintenance of sympathetic relations and the growth o! 
mutual understanding. The permanent committee has 
undertaken to call such meetings before the year closes, 
and the proceedings will be watched with deep interest. 

In the banquet that followed the conference the chair- 
men of the two delegations spoke with hope and confi- 
dence of the future relations between their countries. 
Mr. Haussmann said that it would be easy to find a way 
to solve their problems, because peace was already in the 
hearts of the people, and the workers of the nation hated 
war. Baron d’Estournelles replied that they would all 
return home with the feeling that a notable work had 
been accomplished for the cause of brotherhood and 
patriotism. They were serving their countries faith- 
fully, and they represented an invincible power that 
would some day triumph victoriously over a despicable 
chauvinism. 

It is not too much to predict that what these peace 
makers of the French and German parliaments have 
When 


the people, through their chosen representatives, demand 


undertaken will in due time be brought about. 


an end of war and preparations for war, the day of its 
downfall is near at hand. 


oe -—- 


Death of the Baroness Von Suttner. 


In the death of Bertha von Suttner, at her home in 
Vienna, Austria, on June 21, the peace cause has suf 
fered an unusual loss. In lofty achievement and inspir- 
ing leadership there has rarely been her equal. Seldom 
is it given to one individual to see in a single lifetime 


- the fruition of so much that has been the object of hope 


and labor. When the Baroness entered the ranks of the 
peace workers only a little more than a quarter of a 
century ago, the organized peace movement was as yet 
confined to comparatively narrow bounds; it had noi 
yet become a recognized factor in governmental and 
legislative circles. To her definite and whole-souled 
championship of the cause may, without exaggeration, 
be attributed much of its rapidly growing influence an: 
popularity in Europe. She brought to the task unusual 
mental and moral qualifications; she was by nature an 
enthusiast, a propagandist, and a leader. Whether or 
not one agrees with Pope Leo’s pronouncement that she 
was the most remarkable woman in the world, she was 
without doubt the most remarkable woman in this move- 
ment to which she devoted her mature powers. 

Her romantic life-story is too well known to need 
recounting here, except in outline. Born at Prague, 
June 9, 1843, Bertha Sophia Felicita Countess Kinsky 
was the daughter of Lieutenant Field-Marshal Count 
Kinsky, whose death occurred not long before her birth. 
The widowed mother devoted herself to the training and 
education of her daughter, and took care that her tal- 
ents, especially in the musical line, were developed to 
the utmost. Her popularity in the social cireles in 
which they moved was very great, but until she had 
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reached the age of thirty there appears nothing in her 
life to indicate that she was fitted for anything unusual 
or extraordinary. At that age she was compelled to 
take up some employment, as the income of her mother 
was much reduced, and she entered the family of the 
Baron von Suttner as instructor to his daughters. Here 
began the romance of her life in the love which sprang 
up between her and the youngest son of the house, Artur 
Gundaccar von Suttner. Their marriage came in June, 
1876, and, going at once to the Caucasus, for nine years 
they worked and studied and earned their daily bread, 
discovering here that both of them possessed literary 
talents which soon proved to be of an unusual order. 
In 1885 the parents of the Baron, who had opposed the 
marriage because of her poverty and his youth, re- 
lented, and the two returned to spend the rest of their 
wedded life at the baronial castle near Vienna. 

The awakening of the Baroness to her life mission of 
war against war came soon, and in an interesting and 
almost commonplace way. Up to this time she had 
never given the subject a thought. Even the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war had failed to stir her. She 
felt no emotion, neither patriotic enthusiasm, nor yet 
anxiety or terror—‘cold and unconcerned” she charac- 
terizes herself. One day in the year 1887, in a conver- 
sation with Dr. William Loewenthal, she was told of the 
existence of an organized movement for peace, of an 
International Peace and Arbitration Association in 
London, founded by Hodgson Pratt. “What?” she ex- 
claimed. “Such a league existed—the idea of justice 
between nations, the struggle to do away with war, had 
assumed form and life?” ‘Taking up the proofsheets of 
her book, “Das Maschinenzeitalter,” she related in the 
last chapter the history of the London Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. Thus had the beginning of a new life come to 
her. A new and overpowering zeal had seized her, and 
in less than two years the famous novel, “Die Waffen 
Nieder” (Lay Down Your Arms), was published. 
“During this period of study,” she writes, “my horror 
of war waxed to the most agonizing intensity.” Great 
difficulty was experienced in getting the work published, 
but after she had declared that she would burn the man- 
uscript rather than alter one word, her publisher reluc- 
tantly undertook it. From this time she belonged to 
the foremost ranks of the peace advocates—“swept into 
the movement,” she says, “not only with my pen, but 
with my whole being.” 

Of her accomplishments in the organization of peace 
societies the first was to aid Mr. Felix Moscheles at Ven- 
ice in forming a branch of the International Peace and 
Arbitration Association, which was called the Pandolfi 
Union, after its chief promoter, the Marquis Pandolfi. 
Through the story of this organization she aroused the 
interest of members of the Reichsrath in the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, begun only two years before, and 
through her enthusiastic initiative the Austrian group 
of the union soon came into being. Next it seemed to 
her there should be a peace society in her country, that 
it might be represented in the congress in Rome in 
1891, and in October, 1891, there was formed at Vienna, 
with a membership of 2,000, a governmentally author- 
ized peace society. The next year she helped in start- 


ing a society at Berlin, and in 1894 at Budapesth. 
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In 1892 she founded her peace journal, “Die Waffen 
Nieder,” which was issued monthly for eight years, until 


-it was merged in the new paper begun by Alfred H. 


Fried, “Die Friedenswarte,” to which she was a regular 
contributor for the rest of her life. With her new peace 
society to care for, her journal to edit, a wide corre- 
spondence to carry on, and books to write, her life was 
filled to overflowing with activity in the movement. 

The growth of her friendship with Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish inventor of dynamite, deserves more than a 
passing reference. Fora brief few days she had enterei 
his service as secretary after leaving the home of the 
von Suttners, but the call of love had proved too strong 
for her to resist. She kept up a correspondence with 
Mr. Nobel, however, during all the years that intervened 
before they met again, and in 1891 she wrote him for a 
contribution to her new Austrian peace society. He 
sent her a check, though he said he could scarcely see 
what use such a society should have for money. The 
next year he invited her and the Baron to visit him in 
Zurich, and they spent several days in earnest discussion 
on the question that was uppermost in her mind. Be- 
fore they left he joined the Austrian peace society, and 
had given her 2,000 francs for its work. This was their 
last meeting, but the correspondence continued, and his 
interest increased, so that at his death it must have been 
no great surprise to her to learn of the provision in his 
will for the annual peace prize to go to “the man or 
woman who shall have worked most effectively for the 
fraternization of mankind, the diminution of armies, 
and the promotion of peace congresses.” It was emi- 
nently fitting that in 1905 the Baroness should herself 
be awarded the prize, which it seems the donor must 
have expected would be given her, in recognition of her 
devoted labors. 

The years were full of happiness to this ideally mated 
pair, and they worked together in harmonious endeavor 
until the separation came in 1902. After the Baron’s 
death it seemed as if she could not continue in the work 
alone, so perfect had been their union. But in accord- 
ance with his last wish, she labored faithfully until the 
end came, though the spirit of enthusiasm and joy could 
not be brought back. Her trip to America in 1904 to 
attend the Thirteenth Peace Congress at Boston was 
undertaken partly in the hope of dispelling the sadness 
that now filled her heart. Again, in 1912, she was in- 
duced to make the journey, for the horrors of the Bal- 
kan war raging so near her home were weighing on her 
sensitive soul. During these lecture trips she becam> 
known and personally loved by many in America, as she 
was already universally beloved in her own land. 

To sum up her services and accomplishments in a 
brief space is almost impossible. Perhaps her largest 
influence, aside from her literary work,* was exerted 
through her many friendships, and her power in the 
highest social and political circles of Europe can scarcely 


*Among the most important published works of the 
Baroness von Suttner are: Inventarium einer Seele, Schrift- 
stellerroman, Das Maschinenzeitalter, Die Waffen Nieder, 
Schach der Qual, Martha’s Kinder (a sequel to Die Waffen 
Nieder), Die Haager Friedensconferenz, and Der Mensch- 
heit Hochgedanken, which appeared in America on the day 
before her death under the title of “When Thoughts Will 
Soar.” 
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be overestimated. Through her connection with the 
leading families of the Austrian nobility she was able to 
wield unusual personal influence, for which her natural 
charm of manner, her cultivation, and rare talents fitted 
her in a remarkable degree. One of the traits that most 
impressed one was her essential womanliness. Though 
engaged in public work, she never lost the feminine 
charm, modesty, and graciousness that were hers by 
inherent right. She was not an eloquent public speaker, 
but she had a message to deliver, and she never failed 
to win and hold her audiences by the earnestness and 
conviction with which she spoke. She had a winsom= 
personality, a nobility of face and figure, and a dignity 
of mien that attracted and held those with whom she 
came in contact. What she was influenced people quite 
as much as what she said. She was always enthusiastic, 
and the ardor of her zeal in the cause she had espoused 
never waned, but rather increased with the years. She 
was optimistic, radiant, confident, yet she never under- 
rated the difficulties that were in the way. She knew 
that the end would not be won in a day, nor yet in @ life- 
time, so she patiently sowed the seed which she knew 
would one day bring forth a harvest. “The cause in- 
cludes the mightiest task of onward-marching society— 
in a word, it is ‘the one important thing’ ”—are the 
words with which she closes her memoirs. The cause 
waits for other earnest and consecrated leaders to take 
the place she has left vacant. Her work has not ended; 
it has only begun. 


Vienna Peace Congress Postponed. 


Word was received on July 29 that the Twenty-first 
Universal Peace Congress, which was to have met in 
Vienna, September 15-19, has been postponed on ac- 
count of the war. The program of the Congress had 
been elaborately prepared, and the people of Vienna 
had spared no pains to make the meeting a success. One 
evening was to have been devoted to a memorial service 
in honor of the late Baroness von Suttner. It is esti- 
mated that the canceling of the Congress has meant a 
money loss of at least $20,000 to the peace socie- 
ties of the world. Many delegates from this country 
were already in Europe or on the way, and are ex- 
pected, because of the disturbed condition of the coun- 
try, to return home as soon as arrangements can be 
made to secure passage. Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
the General Secretary, and Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, the 
Executive Director of the American Peace Society, were 
appointed the Society’s official representatives to the 
Congress. Dr. Trueblood was unable, because of ill 
health, to attempt to make the journey. Mr. Call ex- 
pected to sail from Boston, August 20, on the “Canopic” 
for Naples, and still hoped that he might be able to 
visit some of the peace workers in Italy, France, and 
elsewhere, if conditions of travel would permit. 





There will be no issue of THe ApvocaTr oF Pracr 
in September. 
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Editoria! Notes. 


Bryan Peace There were twenty-one peace treaties 


Treaties to sent to the Senate for ratification on 


Senate. 

July 24, the last three having been 
signed by Secretary Bryan only that morning with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The countries with 


which the treaties have been signed are: Salvador, 

(iuatemala, Panama, Honduras, Nicaragua, the Nether- 

lands, Bolivia, Portugal, Persia, Denmark, Switzerland, 
> z b 


Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Italy, Nor- 


way, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. ‘The 
treaty with Uruguay was signed on July 20. The text 


of treaties with France and Great Britain has also been 
agreed upon, and these will be signed very soon. China 
has also expressed her readiness to sign a similar treaty, 
and copies of the French and British treaties have been 
sent to Peking for consideration. 

On July 15 the Secretary of State appeared in person 
before the Foreign Relations Committee and outlined 
the general plan of the treaties. He stated that the 
chief points in all the treaties were the same, though 
the language was not uniform, and details differed. 
The leading stipulations of the treaties are well known 
to readers of the ApvocatTr, and need not be repeated. 
After the President had sent the treaties to the Senate 
on the afternoon of July 24, they were immediately re- 
ferred to the Foreign, Relations Committee. The Presi- 
dent had previously expressed his desire that they be 
ratified before the adjournment of Congress. It seems 
unlikely, however, that action will be taken during the 
present session. 


The Dutch government on July 2 


Third Hague ) 
Conference invited the nations which took part in 
Delayed. 


the Second Hague Conference to 
choose delegates to serve on a committee to arrange the 
program for the Third Conference. The meeting of 
this committee is called for June, 1915. 
that the American attempt to secure the early conven- 


It will be remembered 


This means 


ing of the conference has failed. 
that this Government early in the year made a proposal, 
through the Dutch government, that the ministers of 
the nations represented at The Hague should be con- 
stituted a program committee in order to prepare for 
the meeting of the conference in 1915, as originally 
intended. This idea was not accepted, however. It 
therefore appears that 1917 will be the earliest date at 
which the confereace can be convened, as two years will 
be required for a thorough preparation of the program. 
Insufficient preparation, it is claimed, kept the first two 
conferences from accomplishing as much as they might 
Special preparatory commissions 


The French 


otherwise have done. 
liave been meeting in various countries. 
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commission met not long since, under the presidency of 
Léon Bourgeois, and three reporters were named to 
bring forward specific proposals at the next meeting. 
Preparatory work has also been undertaken in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, while the 
three Scandinavian powers have agreed to entrust prep- 
arations to a joint committee to be presided over by M. 
Hagerup, the Norwegian secretary of state. 

There will be general disappoint- 
the 
Representatives to pass the Flood bill 


Flood Bill 
Defeated. ment at failure of the House of 
appropriating $20,000 for the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of the Signing of the Treaty of Ghent, and pro- 
posing the creation of a Peace Centenary Commission. 
The bill was rejected on June 29 by a vote of 185 to 42, 
although the Administration and the Foreign Affairs 
the There 


were several factors combining to defeat the bill, among 


Committee strongly supported measure, 
them the lingering feeling of race hatred against the 
English, largely on the part of the Irish element, and 
spite against Great Britain because she would not take 
This 


action will not dampen the ardor of preparation for the 


part officially in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


celebration, however, as the people of the country are 
deeply in sympathy with the movement, and the plans 
will be carried out to a successful conclusion, even with- 
out the official participation of the Government. 





Swedish- 
Norwegian 
Peace Centenary. 


There will be a noteworthy peace 
centennial celebration on Sunday, Au- 
gust 16, when the hundred years of 
peace between the two nations on the Scandinavian 
this 
occur the dedication of the Swedish-Norwegian peace 


peninsula will be observed. At time there will 
monument which has just been erected on the frontier 
at Charlottenberg, on the railway line from Christiania 
to Stockholm. 


the world at large, this is in its way as significant an 


To the two countries concerned, and to 


event as the erection of the statue of the Christ of the 
Andes on the Argentine-Chilean boundary. 

The initiative in the erection of this monument was 
taken by the peace organizations of the two countries 
and the money secured through private and public sub- 
scriptions. The full amount required for the monu- 
ment is 24,000 kroner, and has now practically all been 
raised. The Norwegian Parliament gave a subsidy of 
2,000 kroner, and the Swedish Diet was asked for the 
same sum, and has probably responded before this time. 
More than twenty thousand individuals in Sweden alone 
contributed, and even numbers of Swedes in America 
sent small sums to aid in the work. 

The monument (a picture of which was given in the 
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May ApvocatrE or Peace) is a handsome granite struc- 
ture. A solid base of granite rests on a wide platform. 
T'wo pillars support two short, fluted columns, which in 
turn uphold two bastions, surmounted by figures with 
arms outstretched in friendly greeting. The figures 
represent Sweden and Norway. ‘The monument is fifty 
meters in height; the foundation is laid two meters 
below the surface. The engineer who raised it to posi- 
tion is Anton Hiise, of The blocks 
transported to the spot without charge by the Norwegian 


Karlstad. were 
State Railway. 

The program of the dedicatory ceremony on August 
16 has been arranged by a joint committee from the two 
There will be a grand festal celebration of 
music, song, speeches, and the like, and a large assembly 


countries, 


of representatives of both nations will doubtless partici- 
pate in this truly memorable national event. 

The secretary of the Swedish Peace Society writes 
that the conservative newspapers and the militarists, 
under the leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, have done 
much to counter-influence the celebration of the hun- 
dred years of peace, and have been agitating for in- 
creased military equipments, as they see in the success 
of the peace movement an obstacle in the way of their 
military calculations. Their efforts, however, have not 
been able to prevent the completion of the peace monu- 
ment, and the demonstration of the peace forces of the 
countries at the time of its dedication will do much to 
show the peaceful tendencies of the people at large. 
That so many neighboring nations have been living side 
by side for a hundred, and in many cases more than a 
hundred, years, without warring against each other, 
shows conclusively that war can be avoided between two 
nations, and, if between two, why not among all the 
nations of the world ? 





Military There has been a noticeable recru- 
Summer descence of militarist activity in this 
Camps. * 


country during the last year. The es- 
tablishment of rifle clubs and school cadet corps, the 
recent distribution by the War Department of 300,000 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles for the express purpose of foster- 
ing marksmanship and teaching the young men of the 
nation how to shoot straight, and now the establishment 
on a more permanent footing of summer camps for the 
military training of college men are visible evidences 
of the earnestness and zeal of the advocates of “reason- 
able There two experimental 


preparedness.” were 


camps maintained last summer. This year there are 
C., Burling- 
They 


were opened in July for the purpose of giving ele- 


four, under army control, at Asheville, N. 
ton, Vt., Ludington, Mich., and Monterey, Cal. 


mentary military training to college students, in the 
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hope that “in case of need” they would soon be able to 
take their places as officers. The Secretary of War, 
Major General Wood, and others have been speaking 
and writing on the subject during the past few months, 
urging the young men to enter the camps, laying stress 
on the physical benefits to be gained from camp life, 
the valuable information to be gained concerning mili- 
tary history and policy, and attempting to explain the 
difference between militarism and “reasonable pre- 
paredness.” Secretary Garrison speaks of his gratifica- 
tion at the increase of interest taken by educated people 
in the military needs of the country. 

In view of such statements, and the manifest activity 
in military training, it is high time that the counter- 
acting influences be set to work speedily in larger meas- 
ure than has been the case heretofore. Education for 
peace is the need of the day. The war against war 
must be pushed valiantly and constantly, especially 
among the young people in the schools and colleges. 
There are many ways in which the peace idea may be 
spread—through the introduction of lectures in the 
colleges and universities: courses in summer schools, 
like the one in the University of Southern California, 
conducted by the Pacific Coast Director, Mr. Root; 
peace study classes in churches, clubs, and other organi- 
zations: prize essay contests, and the like. The sug- 
gestion of Hon. J. H. Ralston, at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Peace Society in May, that there he a 
Peace Committee in Congress, is worthy of thoughtful 
attention and is extremely practical. Military train- 
ing, in whatever guise it is presented, is but a step 
toward the Old World system of conscription, with all 
its baleful results. The success of the militarist party in 
this direction in Australia and New Zealand should 
serve as a warning. 





° 


Among the Peace Organizations. 





The quarterly report of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, June, 1914, announces that 
three pamphlets and three special bulletins have been 
distributed during the quarter. During the current year 
over one million copies of pamphlets have been sent out, 
and a number of books, including Norman Angell’s 
“Great Illusion” and Frederick Palmer’s “The Last 
Shot,” have been sent to selected individuals, Many 
schools and colleges are making use of the regular pub- 
lications of the association as a basis for class work. 
Special mention is made of the teachers’ tour to South 
America this summer, to which reference was made in 
the July Apvocatr. An experiment is being tried in 
sending several men to attend the Norman Angell Sum- 
mer School of International Relations in London. The 
report says that “the education of public opinion with 
regard to the economic factors underlying armament 
and conflict has advanced much more rapidly in Eng- 
land than in the United States, and it is the hope of the 
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association that these men after their summer’s training 
can be of great use here as lecturers and writers in this 
important field.” As a direct outcome of Norman An- 
gell’s visit to this country there have been formed inter- 
national polity clubs in five universities: Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and- Columbia. 


The Minnesota Peace Society has secured the affilia- 
tion of the State Federation of Labor during the month 
of June. The federation, through its secretary, has ex 
pressed its deep interest in the movement for world 
peace and its desire to become a part of it. Mr. Mac- 
Leod, the secretary of the Minnesota society, reports that 
this addition will bring their affiliated membership up to 
more than sixty-five thousand. 


At a special meeting on June 25 of the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Paul section of the Minnesota Peace 
Society, occasioned by the death of Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, the following resolution was passed and ordered 
inseribed upon the records of the society, and that copies 
thereof be sent to the Austrian Peace Society, the Aus- 
trian Consul in St. Paul, and the press: 

Resolved, That it is with a deep sense of sorrow that we 
lecrn of the death of our great co-worker, the Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, of Austria. She was a loyal friend and 
an able advocate of our common cause. 

In her earlier years she sowed the seeds of peace in the 


- world’s thought, and in her latter years, with her own great 


love, warmed near to harvest the seed she had sown. 

Her contributions to the cause of peace will remain an 
enduring monument to her thought, her service, and her 
love. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society had 
made preparations to present on the Chautauqua plat- 
forms of the State a dramatized version of parts of 
Alfred Noyes’ play, “Rada.” They had spent about 
$800 in getting it ready, and the play was produced but 
five times. Then it became necessary for them to with- 
draw it because the war scene was too realistic, and the 
presentation was a failure. “People do not like the 
smell of blood.” the secretary states as the reason for 
this disappointing outcome of their propaganda effort. 


The Church Peace Congress, which convened at Con- 
stance August 2 to 5, was attended by 54 official dele- 
gates appointed by the Church Peace Union. Among 
these the American Peace Society was well represented 
by three of its department directors, Dr. Hall, Mr. Loch- 
ner, and Dr. Tryon; by Dr. William I. Hull, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Peace and Arbitration Society, and 
Frank F. Williams, secretary of the Buffalo Peace Soci- 
ety; by Dr. Lynch and Hamilton Holt, directors of the 
New York Peace Society: Edwin D. Mead, a representa- 
tive director; Dr. P. S. Moxom, a vice-president; Rev. 
A. Eugene Bartlett, a member of the lecture burean, 
and other members of the society. A large number of 
the other delegates were prominent clergymen of this 
country. The Federal Council of Churches also ap- 
pointed delegates, most of whom were the same as those 
named by the Church Peace Union. The October issue 
of Tur Apvocate or Prace will contain a full account 
of the proceedings of the church congress. 

At the close of May the Wisconsin Peace Society 
issued a timely and suggestive letter to its members, 
signed by its seeretary, Prof. Arnold B. Hall. The let- 
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ter dealt with the Mexican situation, the effect of the 
efforts on behalf of a peaceful settlement by members 
of peace organizations and others, and urged a “con- 
sistent pressure upon the Government in behalf of 
peace.” “We want you to realize that we are 
not impractical visionaries, contenting ourselves with 
the assertion that war will not come, but that we are 
practical and constructive, insisting that war shall not 
come, and that international disputes must be settled 
according to principles of justice and humanity.” The 
appeal closes with four definite requests to the members 
of the society : 

“1. Write the President, your Congressmen, and the 
Senators urging your peace sentiments. 

“2. Secure the adoption of the enclosed resolution 
(regarding mediation, etc.) by organizations to which 
you belong. 

“3. Persuade your church to observe Peace Sun- 
day. <2 
“4, Fill in the recommendation blank for new mem- 
bers, and use the application ‘to get a new member.” 


The American School Peace League, at its meeting 
at St. Paul on July 9, conferred a medal upon Mrs. 
Katrina Trask, in recognition of her service in the pro- 
motion of peace through her drama, “In the Vanguard.” 
Mrs. Trask has for many years been an ardent advocate 
of peace, and has made several contributions to the liter- 
ature of the cause. 


The Church Peace Union has begun its campaign of 
education by the free distribution of certain valuable 
peace pamphlets to representative clergymen; 50,000 
copies of the American Peace Society’s leaflet, “The 
Christ of the Andes,” and 50,000 copies of a sermon by 
Dr. William P. Merrill, on “The Making of Peace,” 
have been sent out, and 10,000 copies of Mrs. Trask’s 
drama, “In the Vanguard,” are to be distributed soon. 
Arrangements have also been made to send to Catholic 
priests in the United States and Canada copies of the 
allocution of Pope Pius on the occasion of the creation 
of the thirteen new cardinals in the month of May. 
This document has been considered remarkable because 
of its references to world peace. There will also be sent 
to the Catholic clergy peace addresses by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Dr. A. Giesswein, of Budapesth, and others. 


On June 1 the senior class of the State Normal School 
at Bellingham, State of Washington, gave an original 
pageant, the work of the class and Miss Frances Hays. 
“Universal Peace” was the title, and pictures of his- 
torical scenes representing the oncoming of peace 
throughout the ages were presented. Gounod’s “Gallia” 
was sung, and the introductory service was conducte:l 
by Rev. J. D. O. Powers, president of the Washington 
Peace Society. The production was considered most 
meritorious, and worthy of being given a much wider 
representation throughout the country. Dr. Powers 
would be glad to give information about the pageant. 


The International Arbitration League gave a dinner 
on June 18, in London, in honor of Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M. P., “the father of the House of Commons.” Mr. 


Andrew Carnegie presided, and Sir Edward Grey and 
Lord Bryce paid high tributes to Mr. Burt’s labors in 
behalf of conciliation, arbitration, and international 
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peace. Mr. Burt has for thirty-two years been presi- 
dent of the International Arbitration League. 


The secretary of the American School Peace League 
writes that the annual meeting held in connection with 
the National Education Association Convention at St. 
Paul, July 4-11, was a most successful occasion. Over 
a hundred prominent educators attended the league 
luncheon on July 10. The National Education Ass»- 
ciation as a body adopted the following resolution en- 
dorsing the peace movement and the work of the league: 

“The National Education Association views with great 
satisfaction the increasing tendency to settle differences by 
means of arbitration and cordially approves the efforts of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State in this direction. The Association commends the moral 
self-restraint on the part of the President of the United 
States in dealing with the Mexican situation and endorses 
heartily his policy that the United States does not aim at 
territorial aggrandisement. The Association expresses deep 
interest in the celebration of one hundred years of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain, to begin on 
Christmas eve, 1914, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent, and urges the public schools to make suit- 
able recognition of this gratifying history. The Association 
continues its approval of the American School Peace League, 
the organization of peace leagues, the observance of Peace 
Ibay, May 18, and the dissemination of peace literature. 

“Foreign Relations: The Association, recognizing the grow- 
ing importance of amicable relations with foreign countries 
and the importance of education as the basis for a proper 
sentiment concerning these relations, recommends that a 
committee of five, to serve without expense to the Associa- 
tion, be appointed to investigate and report upon the desira- 
bility of introducing in the school materials and methods 
intended to educate the children in an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding of foreign affairs. The Association 
ealls the attention of colleges and universities to the oppor- 
tunities for advanced work in such subjects.” 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia) Branch of the Peace Society, London, contains 
many indications of a growing interest in the peace 
movement in that country. Several public meetings 
have been held during the year, and resolutions passed 
asking the Government and Parliament to take steps to 
secure Australia’s representation at the Third Hague 
Peace Conference, to appoint an Australian on the Per- 
manent Tribunal, and to establish a Peace Department. 
Many pamphlets have been distributed, and the observ- 
ance of the Sunday before Christmas as Peace Sunday 
widely secured through letters sent to all the ministers, 
editors, and Sunday-school leaders in the State of Vic- 
toria. The “Commonweal,” edited by Rev. Dr. Strong, 
the President of the Peace Society, serves as the organ 
of the movement and devotes several pages to the cause 
each month. 


The following is the list of delegates appointed by 
the American Peace Society to attend the Twenty-first 
Universal Peace Congress which was to have been held 
at Vienna September 15-19: 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Boston; Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, Washington; Miss Sarah Berry, Hendersonville, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Elmer Black, New York; Arthur D. Call, Wash- 
ington; Prof. John Bates Clark, New York; Mrs. Anna 
Russell Cole, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, New 
York; Miss Anna B. Eckstein, Coburg, Germany; Mr. B. 
Franssen, Galveston, Texas; Mme. Slavko Grouitch, Bel- 
grade, Servia; Dr. James J. Hall, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Andrea 
Hofer-Proudfoot, Vienna, Austria; Frank P. Holland, Dallas, 
Texas; Mrs. John Miller Horton, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. Wm. 
I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Louis P. Lochner, 
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Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Miss Anna 
Cc. M. Meinecke, Jersey City, N. J.; Dr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Nasmyth, Boston; Mrs. Mary Cruttenden Percy, New York; 
Hon. and Mrs. Cuno H. Rudolph, Washington; Hon. and 
Mrs. James L. Slayden, San Antonio, Texas ; Countess Spotts- 
wood-Mackin, Paris, France; Guy Stevens, New York; Dr. 
James L. Tryon, Boston. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


An essay contest has been arranged by The Inde- 
pendent in connection with the celebration of the Hun- 
dred Years’ Peace. Any school, secondary or- private, 
may take part in the contest, and a medal will be 
awarded to the best essay from each competing school, 
provided there are at least ten pupils taking part. The 
essay may contain from 500 to 2,500 words, and must 
be submitted by January 1, 1915. The Independent 
will publish weekly, from October to December of this 
vear, articles on the questions which have been settled 
peacefully and diplomatically by the United States and 
Great Britain. ‘The essays must be based on the infor- 
mation contained in these articles. Details concerning 
the contest will appear from time to time in The Inde- 
pendent. 


' Among those who are in attendance at the Nor- 
man Angell Summer School of International Relations 
at London are Prof. Manley O. Hudson, secretary of the 
Missouri Peace Society, and Dr. George W. Nasmyth, 
director of the International Bureau of Students. The 
school was in session from July 17 to 27, in London, and 
began, after the close of the Church Peace Congress, 
another session at Le Touquet, on the coast of France. 
It will be followed in September by laboratory work in 
the Garton Foundation activities in England. 

Six of our colleges have appointed delegates to 
attend the Fourth Pan-American Congress of Students 
at Santiago, Chile, September 6. The institutions which 
will be represented are the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cornell and Leland Stanford, Jr. Univer- 
sities, and the Universities of Virginia, Texas, and 
Washington. 





Field Department Notes. 
Central West Department. 


Two loyal members of the Chicago Peace Society 
have been signally honored recently. The appointment 
of Ira Nelson Morris as Minister to Sweden is com- 
mented upon elsewhere in this issue. Miss Florence 
Holbrook, who for several years has arranged for beau- 
tiful pageants on Hague Day by her pupils, was given 
a touching demonstration of loyalty by students and 
graduates of the Forrestville School on the occasion of 
her twenty-fifth anniversary as principal. 

On June 29 the Chicago Secretary addressed the 
Omaha, Neb., Summer School of Missions on “The 
Patriotism of Peace.” A few weeks later, on July 8, 
together with Mr. E. H. Scammell, of Ottawa, secretary 
of the Canadian Peace Centenary Celebration Commis- 
sion, he discussed the coming Peace Centennial before 
the Hamilton Club, and on July 12 addressed the par- 
ishioners of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ All Souls’? Church 
on “The Inevitability of Peace.” 
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Many Chicagoans are aroused over the action of the 
House of Representatives in refusing to advance on the 
calendar the Flood bill, which calls for the official recog- 
nition by our Government of the Peace Centenary Cele- 
bration. They are particularly mortified to think that 
two Illinois Congressmen were the leaders in the oppo- 
sition and delivered themselves of most jingoistic and 
unfortunate remarks. A letter was addressed from the 
Chicago office to the members of the Peace Centenary 
Committee, urging them to prevail upon their Congress- 
men to vote in favor of the measure. 

On July 20 Mr. Lochner left for Mackinac Island to 
attend the international conference of the Peace Cen- 
tenary Committee, and from there for Europe, where 
he will take part in the Church Peace Congress at Con- 
stance and the Universal Peace Congress at Vienna. 


International Sunday-school Convention. 


An inspiring convention has passed into history. 
From June 23 to 30 Chicago was the scene of the Four- 
teenth International Sunday-school Convention. There 
were many ardent adherents of the peace movement 
among the delegates, and from the first they kept before 
the committee on resolutions the desirability of urging 
greater attention to the study of this movement. It was 
pointed out that the Sunday-schools are giving organ- 
ized instruction along such lines as temperance, mis- 
sions, social-center service, etc., and that it would there- 
fore be quite in keeping with the broad outlook of the 
association to incorporate the study of peace in its cur- 
riculum. But the time seemed not yet ripe for such 
an advance movement, and the pacifists had to content 
themselves with the adoption of the following resolution, 
which, while short of their expectations and hopes, is 
nevertheless a step in advance: 

“We declare in favor of international peace between the 
nations of the world, and in favor of the substitution of con- 


ciliation and arbitration in the settkement of all industrial, 
national, and international war.” 


There is also every prospect that the Sunday nearest 
May 18 will be widely observed in the Sunday-schools. 

No more fitting close could have marked the Sunday- 
school Convention than the statesmanlike address by 
Dr. James A. Macdonald, of the Toronto Globe, entitled 
“The Conquest of North America.” He was vigorously 
applauded as he laid down this truth: “North America’s 
power, whether in conflict or in conquest, in fighting 
the enemies of honor and truth and freedom, whether at 
home or abroad, is measured, not by military prestige 
or naval equipment, but by the height and purity of the 
nation’s life.” And later, “The evangel of peace and 
good will alone can make the wilderness and the solitary 
place glad and the desert blossom as the rose.” 








Ira Nelson Morris, Minister to Sweden. 
By Louis P. Lochner. 


The appointment of Ira Nelson Morris, of Chicago, 
to the coveted post of Minister to Sweden, like that of Dr. 
Reinsch to the Chinese service, adds to our diplomatic 
service not only a man with broad international sympa- 
thies and training, but also an avowed pacifist and loyal 
supporter of the organized peace movement. Both as 
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IRA NELSON MORRIS. 


a member of the executive committee of the Chicago 
Peace Society and a liberal contributor to its work, as 
well as a moving factor in the ambitious plans under 
way in Chicago for 4 proper observance of the century 
of peace between the United States and almost the en- 
tire civilized world, Mr. Morris has given strong proof 
of his alignment with those who are working for the 
substitution of law and order in international affairs for 
armed aggression. Indeed, Mr. Morris heads the im- 
portant committee on permanent memorial of the Chi- 
cago Group of the American Peace Centenary Commit- 
tee, a Committee which will see to it that the centenary 
celebration becomes not only a thing of the moment, but 
that the memory thereof and the significant lessons it 
teaches shall be transmitted in lasting form—by the 
erection of a building, the unveiling of a monument, or 
some other means—to the generations to come. 

Ira Nelson Morris is the son of the late Nelson Mor- 
ris, and was born in Chicago thirty-nine years ago. He 
is a graduate of Phillips’ Academy, Andover, and of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale. After leaving college 
in 1898, he entered business with his father, but in 
1906 withdrew from commercial life to devote himself 
to civic and philanthropic interests and to literary pur- 
suits, 

Mr. Morris has traveled extensively. An exploration 
tour through the West Indies and the northern repub- 
lics of South America, which took him to many prac- 
tically unknown districts, resulted in the publication of 
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his “With the Trade Winds,” a book which won much 
favorable comment. 

When on May 15 and 16 of last year a party of dis- 
tinguished British and Belgian delegates, headed by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Weardale, visited Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris entertained them at a private dinner 
in the Blackstone Hotel, and in the evening gave a re- 
ception at their beautiful home on Lake Shore Drive, 
which for brilliancy and the distinguished character of 
those present will long be remembered in Chicago. Mrs. 
Morris is chairman of the Women’s Committee of the 
American, Peace Centenary Committee. 

Mr. Morris spent several months in Italy this year as 
Commissioner-General of the United States, and was 
successful in bringing about the participation of the 
Italian government in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
During their stay in Italy, Mr. and Mrs. Morris enter- 
tained frequently in their villa on Lake Como, royalty 
being among their guests on more than one occasion. 
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The Blood Avengers. 


By Herman Frederick Hegner. 
They come—the avengers! 
The blood avengers come! 
With trumpet blasts ten thousand times more fierce 
Than shook the walls of Jericho they come, 
The dreadful specters of the unavenged. 
Through pleasant lanes and fertile fields they cry: 
“Death to the soil that drank the blood of war! 

Seneath its green fertility there lie 

The bones and death-heads of the unavenged : 
On generations still unborn is laid 
The guilt, the blood guilt, of unholy war— 
“Death, death,” they cry, “to earth’s prosperity, 
Root-fed on soil that’s lined with human gore! 
And lo! the precious fields of golden grain 
Are blasted by the trumpets’ scorching breath; 
The heavens shake; the earth gives up her dead; 
From kingly tombs and treasured urns they come, 
Accursed spirits of the Souls who lived 
Upon the spoils of devastating war. 
In agony they cry up to their God: 
“Ol, cleanse us from blood-guiltiness !” they ery, 
“That we may rest and sleep the endless sleep!” 
Then comes the Christ and waves his bleeding hands 
In merey and in love the desert blooms, 
And golden harvests ripen in the sun. 


They come—again they come! 

The blood avengers come! 

Their trumpet blasts now shake the mighty thrones 
That rule the empires of the Present Age. 

The Nations rage; they crowd the narrow streets: 
“"T has come!” they cry, “the Judgment Day has come!” 
Wars! wars! great devastating wars! 

Haste, haste, and marshal all your armaments! 
‘The avengers come! the blood avengers come! 
Build battleships! build deadly ships of steel! 
Ships! ships! more ships! nor count the fearful cost! 
Let Poverty sweat drops of steaming blood! 

Let Famine tear the bodies of the poor! 

Ye Masters, drive your trembling, helpless men 

Until the blood spurts from their hollow chests! 

Or empires once again will heave and fall— 

Great Nineveh will fall to rise no more! 

And then the Nations, in great fear, cry loud: 
“Avenging Spirits of the dreadful past, 

Speak! speak! how can the wretched World be saved?” 
Alas, the cruel and hopeless creed of hate 

Is echoed in their answering trumpet blast: 
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“°Tis life for life, and tooth for tooth!” they cry, 
“Until the last man has avenged the soil!” 


But see! the Army of the VPacifists 

Sweeps through the World with answering bugle notes, 
And drives the specters back into the shades. 

From East and West and North and South they coine, 
Their banners haloed by the Dove of Peace; 

While through the Heavens rings a clarion voice 
“Down With your Arms!* ye Nations of the earth:” 
“Ye Captains, send your soldiers to their plows! 

Ye People, let your sure and strong defense 

Lie in your schools, your franchise, and your faith! 

Ye Parliaments, stamp fear from out your hearts! 

Down with the blood avengers’ creed of hate! 

Down with your armaments and bloody wars! 

Sweep all your mighty dreadnoughts from the seas! 

Build ye the World a Capital of Peace! 

A refuge unto you ‘twill surely be, 

A refuge from the blood avengers’ wrath !— 

“Hail! Brother Nations—Empire of the World! 

Cease, ceuse your hateful jealousies! Proclaim 

A World-United-Parliament-of-Peace !” 


West Chicago, Ll. 


* Battle Cry of the Pacifist Army suggested by the late 
suroness von Suttner’s novel, 
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The Third Peace Conference at 
The Hague.* 


By Hon. Andrew D. White. 


Pressing as are various other questions in the interest 
of peace, there are evidently just two which demand our 
closest attention and best thought here and now. 

First of these is the Mexican trouble. It is serious 
and urgent ; but, whatever we may think of earlier meas- 
ures of our Government regarding it, the calling of the 
three great South American powers to take up the work 
of mediation was a most happy thing, both as regards 
the present and the future. Whether it shall succeed 
in this instance or not, it seems a movement of happ) 
omen to-the future of the world. But it puts us in an 
expectant attitude; for the present we must be content 
to wait. 

The second of these two questions relates to the call- 
ing of the Third International Conference for Peace ai 
The Hague. The time established by precedent, and, 
indeed, by the direct action of the Second Conference, 
for studying and discussing the questions to be taken up 
in it has now arrived. Seven years elapsed between the 
First Conference in 1899 and the preparation for the 
Second Conference in 1907. The seventh year since the 
Second Conference is now upon us, and we ought not to 
delay longer, for now comes upon us the question 
whether at least quasi-septennial sessions shall ripen 
into precedent or shall become mere matters of whim 
and chance. 

Thus far there is everything to encourage us. At the 
close of the First Conference there were many expres- 
sions of disappointment at its result. It had been sum- 
moned by the Russian Czar to limit the ever-increasing 
armaments of the world, and almost the first thing done 
by the committee appointed to discuss that subject was 
to declare, by a virtually unanimous vote, that this was. 
at least for that time, impossible. Perhaps the most 

* Address delivered at the Twentieth Mohonk Conference, 
May 28, 1914. 


powerful speech during the whole course of the coufer- 
ence Was made by a Prussian general to show that such a 
limitation was not only impossible, but undesirable. 

There was also at the outset an evident feeling of dis- 
couragement among the delegates. Perhaps no assem- 
blage of the kind was ever begun with fainter hopes of 
success. The calls under which the body was brought 
together, though eloquent in parts, were by no means 
fully thought out or adequately expressed. They said 
little, if anything, regarding arbitration, and they seemed 
to hint at some sort of r¢ pression of the inventive powers 
of mankind as exercised on weapons and eqnipment oi} 
war. Probably no great representative assembly could 
have ever been brought together with less faith in the 
work proposed or less hope for any useful result. 

A curious evidence of this was seen in the fact that 
one of the most eminent ambassadors present—one who 
afterward took an especially prominent part in all the 
deliberations—openly bewailed his fate in being called 
to take any part whatever in the matter. He considered 
it as the closing scene of his very long and creditable 
career, and lamented that this culminating duty assigned 
him could not end in any result useful or honorable. 
Nor was this eminent gentleman alone in these fore- 
bodings. The tone of informal discussion in the com- 
mittee rooms and in social gatherings was at first wretch- 
edly pessimistic, and this was generally so in the utter- 
ances of the older and more experienced members. 

But there is an old French proverb to the effect that 
“eating brings appetite,” and this was soon found to 
apply in this case. Hardly had the first hours of the 
first day of serious work passed than a more hopeful 
spirit dawned upon us. Such men as De Nigra, who, 
against fearful odds, had fought out the battle of Italian 
unity at the court of Napoleon Il]; Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, who had struggled long and well for better Anglo- 
American telations at Washington; De Martens, who 
had brought his brilliant gifts to bear in improving the 
diplomatic relations of Russia with rival powers in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and various other strong men became 
evidently interested in the problems presented, and soon 
the outlook had evidently improved. Worthy ambition 
to do good work had begun to take the place of cynicism. 

There were not wanting, it is true, some eminent 
members whose utterances remained from first to last 
hopelessly pessimistic. One especially—the representa- 
tive of one of the greatest nations of the earth—was 
loud and long in insisting that the whole conference was 
the result of a determined intrigue to undermine the 
peace of Europe. He insisted, publicly and privately, 
in his walks and talks and in social intercourse, that the 
whole plan, both of limiting armaments and of pro- 
moting arbitration, was an invention of doctrinaires and 
professors--as an old patrician, he hated professors— 
and on one occasion he conyvulsed a great public dinner 
by exclaiming loudly, “Arbitration is a humbug; it is 
simply an invention of professors—/just like bacteria.” 

But ere long the really forceful members were work- 
ing together with a good courage; the pessimists were 
left behind, and the results achieved are now matters of 
history. 

So, too, are the results of the Second Conference, held 
in 1907, now before you, and each of these two great 
assemblies, both in what it accomplished and what it left 
unfinished, encourages us to call for a Third Conference. 
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Let me for a few moments indicate, in a general way, 
some of the main questions which were dealt with in 
those two former conferences and their bearing on what 
we may now hope to initiate and obtain by a Third Con- 
ference. 

First and foremost, as to arbitration, I am glad to in- 
form you that the United States took a leading and ef- 
fective part in both conferences. ‘The American dele- 
gation was the only one which appeared at the First 
Conference with a plan coherent and comprehensive. 
In various, minor features it was modified, but its main 
purpose was steadily kept in view, and in spite of great 
discouragements was finally given effective shape, 
largely by the hearty co-operation of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and finally of 
Germany. ‘lhe court thus agreed upon was to be chosen 
by the various powers, and was to consist of judges who 
were, so to speak, to be held in reserve in each country 
until, in some given case, the nations wishing arbitra- 
tion should select out a suitable number of them, and 
these should then appear at The Hague to sit as a court 
and to hear arguments presented to them. 

This arrangement has sometimes been criticised, and 
mainly because it does not give the world the spectacle 
of a court of arbitral justice in permanent session, day 
in and day out, year in and year out. 

The argument that prevented the establishment of 
such a court in permanent session, highly desirable as 
ali confess it to be, was very plain and practical. It took 
shape in the private discussions of experienced members 
of the conference much as follows: 

“Such a court in permanent session must be composed 
of a large number of the most eminent jurists from all 
parts of the world; they must give up the comforts and 
satisfactions of life in their own countries ; must remove 
their families from cherished homes and friends; must 
forget the ambitions of their previous lives; must forego 
the usual rewards and emoluments of great lawyers, and 
they must consequently be given very high salaries and 
pensions. ‘There will be comparatively few cases brought 
before them at first, and they will probably sit year in 
and year out, always with little, and often with nothing, 
to do. Drawing high salaries, they will be in danger 
of becoming objects of unfavorable comment in the 
various legislative bodies of the world, and especially 
each year when their salaries or pensions must be pro- 
vided for in the various national budgets. Under such 
circumstances partisan orators and newspaper writers, 
and even caricaturists, and perhaps novelists, will not be 
slow to make the court an object of ridicule; its mem- 
bers will be referred to as ‘eating their heads off,’ and 
the probable result will be that appropriations for their 
maintenance will be gradually omitted here and there, 
until at last the whole court may disappear in a cloud of 
derision.” 

Such was the general line of off-hand argument, heard 
more in private than in public, which led the First Con- 
ference to create a court composed of judges selected by 
the different governments, but remaining at home in 
their own countries, without salary until the services of 
a certain number of them should be required for work at 
The Hague. 

I do not mean to say that such estimates of the dan- 
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gers threatening a tribunal at The Hague in constant 
session were, in themselves, convincing to the delegates ; 
probably each of them could easily make a calculation 
showing that any modern battleship, even when lying 
idle, would cost more in a month than the whole inter- 
national court in constant session would cost in a year, 
but the prevailing opinion became that it would be best 
to propose a tribunal such as I have sketched to you, at 
least as a beginning. 

Fault has been found with it as not likely to be so 
easily and promptly assembled as a court in permanent 
session would be, and as not likely to create so consistent 
and valuable and ever-increasing an addition to inter- 
national law. These arguments are valid, and will, it is 
to be hoped, lead to an additional tribunal to sit perma- 
nently. But that plan given to the world by the First 
Conference had certainly one merit which the excellent 
plan presented by the Second Conference had not, 
namely, this: it was adopted. The court was estab- 
lished, and it has ever since been found to work, and to 
work well. 

The First Conference also provided what may be 
called an “executive committee” to prepare and smooth 
the way for the court and to care for it whenever it 
should assemble. This committee is composed of all 
the diplomatic representatives of the various nations 
residing at The Hague, and of this body the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs is ex officio president. 

In addition to the establishing of this court, the First 
Conference proposed and adopted a plan for what are 
called “Commissions of Enquiry.” ‘This plan, too, has 
proved practical; a modification of it at the time of the 
Dogger Bank catastrophe served a most noble purpose. 
You may recall the circumstances: The commander of a 
Russian squadron on its way from the Baltic to the 
Japanese seas, passing through fishing grounds off the 
English coast, imagined that the movements of the fish- 
ing vessels betokened an onslaught by Japanese vessels 
of war, and the result was that these Russian vessels 
fired upon those English fishermen with fearful havoc. 
This was followed by a very natural outburst of wrath 
throughout Great Britain. There were, of course, sen- 
sation mongers who developed the theory and spread 
the report that it was all a massacre deliberately planned 
by Russia against England, and bitterness increased 
until there came passionate appeals for war. Fortu- 
nately it was suggested that a committee of enquiry like 
that proposed at the First Hague Conference should 
be tried. This was done, and the conference deliber- 
ately and quietly conducted a thorough examination, 
with the result that passion was given time to cool, and 
it was found that beyond a doubt the calamity was the 
result of a mistake and panic. All the proper acknowl- 
edgments were made and full indemnities paid by Rus- 
sia, repairing the losses as far as was humanly possible. 

While we support our present administration at 
Washington in its effort at mediation now going on, one 
cannot but think that if a Commission of Enquiry, in 
accordance with the proposal of the First Hague Con- 
ference, had taken up and reported the result of an ex- 
amination of the offenses which brought on the present 
difficulty between our own country and Mexico, the 
whole difficulty, now so portentous, might long since 
have been ended. 
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The First Conference, on the proposal of Mr. Holls, 
of the American delegation, also adopted a system which 
was known as the appointing of “seconding powers,” 
and this, in a modified form, did good service in short- 
ening the war between our own country and Spain, un- 
doubtedly diminishing the expenditure of life and treas- 
ure in that contest. The First Conference also im- 
proved the laws and customs of war, and it also took up 
that great question which has been so near the heart oi 
leading American statesmen from the days of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Jefferson—the question of the im- 
munity of private property not contraband of war from 
seizure on the high seas. Full discussion was given it, 
and though it could not be carried through at that time, 
it was made obligatory upon the Second Conference to 
take it up and advance it still further. 

The Second Conference developed admirably. the 
whole work of the First Conference, and added new 
achievements of great value. First and foremost in 
importance was its effort for an international court of 
appeals in prize cases. For generations this had been 
most earnestly desired. A plan was most carefully and 
wisely elaborated, and though it failed finally of pas- 
sage, there is every reason to hope that a Third Confer- 
ence can now take it up and pass it. 

The attempt was also made by the Second Confer- 
ence, as already stated, to develop a court of arbitration 
to be constantly in session at The Hague, and though it 
failed finally, its failure was due mainly to sundry 
subordinate considerations which it may well be hoped 
that a future conference will remove. 

The Second Conference also rendered another great 
service: it erected a barrier against such efforts of 
schemers and speculators to drag nations into wars for 
financial purposes which, in days not far removed from 
our own time, have disgraced humanity. 

The Second Conference also went on with improve- 
ments in the customs and laws of war which had begun 
at the First Conference, and reached most happy results 
preventing, unquestionably, very much human suffering 
and misery. 

It also sought to make improvements in dealing with 
torpedoes and flying machines for war purposes, and, 
though only an insufficient agreement was then obtained, 
a beginning was made which a Third Conference ought 
to continue with definite and, indeed, blessed results. 

In all this history of the first two conferences there is 
everything to encourage us. It has been well said thai 
they accomplished for the welfare of mankind, as re- 
gards the humanizing and prevention of war, more than 
had been previously achieved during the two hundred 
and fifty years which had elapsed since Grotius made 
his great proposal for arbitration. 

The question now comes, What subjects should be 
especially studied with reference to action in a Third 
Hague Conference? First of these may be named the 
limitation of armaments both by land and sea. I am 
aware that this question is especially difficult—more 
intricate, indeed, than any other. Still it is not too 
much to hope that the human mind may yet attack it 
with some measure of success. Mathematical powers 


like those of Newton and Kelvin and La Place and Le- 
verrier and Gauss and our own Gibbs might well be em- 
ployed upon such a problem. 


Human genius analogous 
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to what this would require was displayed in the plans 
and inspirations of Napoleon and Moltke; indeed, the 
sort of grasp and calculation required in balancing ar- 
maments and the probabilities and possibilities of their 
employment between rival powers seems to be already 
exercised to some degree in the German Kriegspiel 
that great military game which has applied scientific 
calculations of chance to the operations of war not only 
in Germany, but in sundry other countries. 

With new hopes also could now be taken up the ques- 
tion of an arbitration tribunal in permanent session and 
of an international prize court. The two conferences 
which have already been held have prepared the way 
for new successes in these fields which it may well be 
hoped the next conference will promote or achieve. 

The question of immunity of private property not 
contraband from seizure at sea may also now be pre- 
sented with better hopes of success. Germany and 
various other nations are favorable to it. France is 
only prevented from resuming its ancient support of it 
by temporary considerations which it may be hoped 
will soon pass away. Italy has furnished most earnest 
supporters of it, and even Great Britain, which has 
always been its opponent, is showing hopeful signs of a 
change of heart. Perhaps the best argument ever made 
for this great measure is to be found in the recent work 
of one of the most attractive English writers on inter- 
national law—Mr. T. J. Lawrence. 

Yet more immediately pressing among questions now 
upon us, which it would seem almost criminal to neg- 
lect, are those that relate to the use of torpedoes in 
blockading hostile ports and coasts. ‘To various neutra! 
powers the question of drifting torpedoes may at any 
moment become a matter of life and death, for it in- 
volves nothing less than the question whether quarrel- 
ing nations may be allowed to scatter and neglect tor- 
pedoes in such manner as to endanger the peaceful 
fleets or merchant ships which cover the seas, and, 
among them, great ocean liners, with their crowds of 
peaceful passengers. 

Most pressing of all are now coming upon us as never 
before the proper limitations in the use of flying ma- 
chines for warlike purposes. Shall they be allowed 
simply to ascertain the positions and movements of 
armies, or shall they have liberty to drop magazines of 
high explosives upon camps, warships, and fortresses— 
or, indeed, shall they be allowed to blot out of existence 
unfortified cities and villages and the greatest triumph: 
of modern science and art? At present the only barrier 
that exists between the most frightful use of explosives 
and modern civilization is a mere temporary arrange- 
ment, with no really effective provisions for its enforce- 
ment. Already the newspapers inform us that in the 
war going on in Mexico the dropping of explosives of 
high power, without limit, has already come into use, 
and with fatal results. 

These are among the questions which our Government 
ought to be studying; to their study ought to be sum- 
moned the most expert physicists and the most pro- 
found jurists. There is no more noble and more press- 
ing employment for such men than this at this present 
time, and my hope is that a voice will go forth from this 
conference and from various organizations and assem- 
blages, in the interest of peace throughout this and 
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other civilized countries, which will stir the powers of 
the world to do their duty in this emergency. 

Thanks to a pablic-spirited American, the great In- 
ternational Temple of Peace stands today open and 
ready at The Hague for a meeting of the Third Confer- 
ence. ‘The international committee to take charge of 
all preliminary arrangements is, as you have seen, 
already provided. Let it be our duty, by all means in 
our power, to influence public opinion in our own coun- 
try, and if possible in other countries, to follow the 
precedent already established by calling a third meeting 
of The Hague Conference and by promoting worthy and 
efficient preparation for it. 





Commerce Among Nations the Promoter 
of Peace.* 


By Hon. Paul Ritter, Minister from Switzerland 
to U. S. A., at Washington, D. C. 





Two years ago Dr. Albert Gobat, the director of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne, addressed you in 
this same room in an enthusiastic manner about that 
institution which, under his able management, has devel- 
oped from a small beginning to its present great im- 
portance. ‘Today this man is no more. On the 16th of 
March, 1914, while presiding at a conference of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, then assembled at Berne, he 
unexpectedly passed away at the age of 71 years. How 
highly Mr. Gobat appreciated his sojourn at Lake Mo- 
honk is proven by his ardent letter, written to Berne 
from this hotel, which was published in the official organ 
of the Peace Bureau, The Peace Movement, of June 15, 
1912. 

Dr. Gobat was a prominent Swiss politician who, 
during thirty years, served as a member of our Parlia- 
ment. His incessant work in the furtherance of the 
great idea of permanent iniernational peace has made 
him known far beyond the borders of his fatherland. 
As the outward recognition of these efforts the Nobel 
prize was given him, followed later by his appointment 
as director of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
when this institution was considerably expanded, thanks 
to the generous financial aid from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

With regard to your present program, I wish to say 
that the questions contained therein are of interest to 
me as a man and as a diplomat, but quite especially as a 
Swiss citizen. For many years the international policy 
of Switzerland has been eminently commercial. The 
development of my country offers an excellent illustra- 
tion for the influence which peaceful conditions exert 
upon industry and international commerce. 

The cross in the coat of arms of the Swiss Republic, 
which has been in existence these 623 years, and whose 
early history tells of sanguinary fights against land- 
grabbing neighbors, today has become the emblem of 
peace. 

And if I, representing the ancient though small Hel- 
vetic Commonwealth, feel particularly comfortable and 
happv within your young, flourishing, and ever-growing 
Republic, it is because I continually discover new evi- 





* Address delivered at the Lake Mohonk Conference, May 
29, 1914. 
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dence that our two countries are united not alone by 
friendship, but through many cordial relations and close 
resemblances. 

Both are democracies and federated republics. The 
Swiss constitution of 1848 was a conscious imitation of 
the American constitution of 1789, with the difference, 
however, that in Switzerland a deviation was made in 
the mode of selecting the President. The highest exec- 
utive authority in Switzerland is the Bundesrat, the 
federal council, composed of seven members, one of 
whom is chosen as President of the Confederation for 
the term of one year by the Parliament. After that 
term another of the seven federal councilors will be 
elected President, while his predecessor resumes his 
former place as member of the federal council. Seven 
vears thereafter his turn will come again to take over the 
presidential office. While the Parliament elects every 
new President formally each year, this mode of succes- 
sion is practically automatic. 

sut if Switzerland paid the United States the sincere 
complinient of following in her constitution the wise 
plans of organization laid down by the fathers of this 
great Republic, the United States returned the compl:- 
ment when, in 1898, the first American State adopted 
the initiative and referendum originated in Switzer- 
land. 

Economically also there are resemblances to be found 
between our two republics. In both countries commerce 
and industry are flourishing. It may interest you to 
learn that Switzerland, with a population less numerous 
than that of the city of New York, has a general trade 
exceeding, for instance, the commerce of Spain or of the 
Japanese Empire. ‘To mention but one industry: 
Switzerland, undisturbed by external influences, was 
able to export in 1912 more than 15 million watches, 
which means that of all watches entering into the world’s 
trade nearly 90 per cent are of Swiss manufacture. 

Three national languages are spoken within the boun- 
daries of our republic: German, French, and Italian. 
The constantly increasing influx of foreigners from 
neighboring countries presents an immigration problem 
as perplexing as that which you face here today. Neither 
in Switzerland nor in the United States any single na- 
tion may claim to be the ethnological basis of the popu- 
lation. Socially the parallel is striking. The middle- 
class element is predominant. In both countries 
Protestantism is the prevailing creed, but at the same 
time important Catholic minorities exist. 

Concerning the general education and public enlight- 
enment, Switzerland occupies a place in continental 
Europe similar to that of the United States in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Switzerland was the first country to 
open the doors of her universities to women, so that now 
more than 25 per cent of all the students at our seven 
universities are women, and nine-tenths of these foreign- 
ers, mostly Russians. 

For a long time my country has pursued pedagogical 
reform as her peculiar mission. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Father Girard, and Fellenberg were Swiss. Thus it has 


grown to be a custom, quite flattering to us, that our 
neighbors in Europe, and even in countries over the 
seas, send their children to Switzerland for the purpose 
of studving languages, music, and the arts. 

Switzerland possesses no coasts, no ports, no fleet, no 
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colonies, nor a standing army. We merely maintain a 
militia for the sole purpose of defending our neutrality 
if necessary. The funds appropriated for educational 
pursuits are twice as large as those for military pur- 
, Yet the Swiss militia were lauded by the German 
Emperor, who attended our maneuvers in 1912. A few 
Yeats ago our system was even adopted by Lord Richard 
B. Haldane, then English Secretary of War, as a model 
for the reorganization of that part of the army known 
as the British territorial forces. 

A glance at the statistics of the world’s commerce 
teaches us that nations of an insignificant military 
power, such as the Netherlands, Belgium, New Zealand, 
or Switzerland, are compensated for this lack by an 
unproportionately large share of the world’s trade. 

All of this argues for peace! But in spite of all 
efforts made on behalf of this great ideal of humanity, 
visible results are still very few, as you all are aware. 
Even a nation like China, which has been living for 
centuries in profound and apparently undisturbable 
peace, Was contaminated by militarism as soon as she 
came in closer contact with western nations. 

Would it not seem necessary to secure a harvest to 
plant the seeds of peace a little deeper? Would it not 
be desirable to instill the high idea of peace into the 
juvenile mind, beginning with the nursery and the 
school-room, in order to make this great principle pow- 
erful among the masses ? 

Furthermore, we should try to make the fine arts our 
allies—poetry, music, painting, and sculpture—for 
modern art in all its many forms rather incites to war, 
though often in unconscious manner. This is not new. 
The Greek and Roman sculptors in their early times 
were wont to glorify the profession of war, and even 
today we look with admiration upon these works of an- 
cient art. 

But are we following in their footsteps today when 
on our public squares we erect monuments to victorious 
army leaders surrounded by real guns and piles of rusty 
cannon balls? Could the gratitude of the fatherland 
toward its heroes of the present times not be expressed 
in some other more peaceful manner ? 

Many of you, ladies and gentlemen, have visited 
Switzerland. You have stood with admiration and emo- 
tion before the dying lion at Lucerne, hewn out of the 
living rock by Thorwaldsen, in commemoration of the 
faithful Swiss guard which in 1792 was annihilated 
during their defense of the Tuileries, at Paris. 

To whom would come the idea of bloodshed when, at 
Altdorf, he sees the monument of William Tell, the de- 
liverer of Switzerland, coming down a mountain slope, 
happiness in his eyes, his son by his side, and the cross- 
bow peacefully thrown over his shoulder ? 

What visitor to Switzerland has not seen the Riitli, 
the historic little maadow in the woods above the blue 
waters of the Lake of Lucerne, where in the year 1307 
the representatives of the Swiss Forest Cantons took the 
solemn oath to purge their country from the Hapsburg 
scourge and to make fettered Switzerland a free coun- 
try? That little meadow, the Riitli, bought fifty years 
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ago by voluntary contributions of all our school children, 
was presented to the State as an eternal monument of 
glory. 

In every Swiss class-room there may be found a re- 
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production of a well-known patriotic Swiss monument, 
It does not glorify one of our numerous victorious bat- 
tles. It represents a single individual—not a hero clad 
in armor, but the modest educator and philanthropist 
Pestalozzi, gathering about him and protecting in time 
of war the little orphans. With Pestalozzi’s picture, 
Pestalozzi’s spirit enters into the school-room, too. 
Could not a similar result be achieved with the idea of 
peace ? 

Ladies and gentlemen, in concluding, let me express 
the hope that the magnificent motto of the Swiss Con- 
federation, “One for all, all for one,” may perhaps some 
day become the general principle of all nations of the 
world. 


———_2 e a 


The Mediation Conference at Niagara 
Falls. 


By William H. Short. 


A greystone hotel at Niagara Falls, Ontario, has, for 
several weeks past, been housing a mediation confer- 
ence concerning which a keen observer has said: “I re- 
gard it as one of the most auspicious signs of modern 
progress.” At the head of the table are 
seated the representatives of the three so-called A. B.C. 
nations of South America; on the left hand appear the 
three delegates from Mexico, with their secretary; op- 
posite them, on the right of the table, sit the American 
delegates. While these men are quietly deliberating 
for the settlement of grave issues, the talk of war has 
all but ended, and the people of our country are going 
quietly about their business, with calm assurance that 
reason will be able to settle more satisfactorily than 
arms could do the important questions which are under 
discussion from day to day in the conference. 

One other mediation conference held on American 
soil in recent years tends to justify the large confi- 
dence of success with which the present conference has 
been greeted. I refer, of course, to the meeting at 
Kittery Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., which took 
place in 1905, through the mediation of President 
Roosevelt, between Japan and Russia, which led to the 
treaty of peace which settled the bloodiest war of mod- 
ern times. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of questions be- 
fore the mediation conference, let us think for a moment 
of the chain of events which have resulted in the hold- 
ing of its sessions. The remote causes are to be found 
in the international peace held at The 
Hague in 1899 and 1907. Among the many important 
and enlightened results of the déliberations of the First 
Conference is one concerning the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. In the convention on this sub- 
ject appears a section on mediation. This provides 
that either before hostilities have begun, or at any time 
while they are in progress, a neutral nation may offer 
its good offices for the settlement of questions at issue 
between the nations in conflict, and that the interven- 
tion shall not be considered as an unfriendly act. At 
the Second Conference in 1907, when the further expli- 
cation of this rule was being considered, our own Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, the first delegate of the American 
delegation to the conference, moved that its language 
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should be amended to declare not only that it should be 
deemed to be “expedient” that a friendly nation shou!:] 
proffer its mediation for the settlement of the causes 0: 
war, but that it should be considered desirable that they 
do so. His proposal was unanimously adopted, and 
added to the article a sense of moral obligation. When, 
therefore, our sister republics of Latin-America offered 
a few weeks ago to mediate the causes of dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, they were acting 
in the spirit of the resolution as amended at the sug- 
gestion of our most distinguished American lawyer and 
diplomatist, and in emulation of the successful media- 
tion formerly proffered by an American President under 
the same provision of the Hague Treaty. 

The immediate causes which made intervention neces- 
sary are fresh in our minds, but may be briefly enumer- 
ated. For three or four years past a condition bordering 
on anarchy has existed in the territory of our neighbor- 
ing republic at the south. A large number of our 
American citizens resident there have suffered in conse- 
quence, as have also the citizens of European govern- 
ments living in Mexieo. Both the Taft and Wilson ad- 
ministrations have adopted measures which have been 
equivalent to a moral intervention. The earlier admin- 
istration massed our troops on the border under condi- 
tions which were interpreted as carrying a menace of 
military intervention. Its representative at Mexico 
City, moreover, became deeply involved in the events 
which led up to the dictatorship of General Huerta. 
When our new administration took possession of the 
reins of government, its sympathies soon led it also to 
bring moral pressure to bear for solutions of Mexico’s 
internal affairs that were favored by the President and 
Secretary of State. This was resented no less than had 
been the course of the previous administration, and the 
displeasure of the de facto government of Mexico was 
made evident in a series of outrages to American citi- 
zens, and in what was said to be studied insults to the 
American flag, which brought about a demand for apol- 
ogy, and finally the seizing of Vera Cruz by the armed 
forces of the nation. Very likely it was inevitable that 
our Government should become involved in a situation 
that so profoundly affected the social, economic, and po- 
litical life of an adjacent country, and in which Ameri- 
can citizens, not to say the whole American nation, 
were interested. If we had not come to the verge of 
warfare in one way, there is little doubt that we would 
have found ourselves at the same point through some 
other combination of circumstances. 

The important factor of the situation is this: That at 
the moment when hostilities had begun an offer of me- 
diation should have been made under the peaceful pro- 
visions of he Hague which was welcome alike to our 
own people, to Mexico, and to the civilized world. It 
can be said with confidence that few situations so dra- 
matic have occurred in the history of diplomacy as that 
which resulted in establishing an armistice between 
armies which had just prepared for conflict, while the 
causes which brought about hostilities were referred for 
settlement to a group of gentlemen who should consider 
them leisurely, on neutral soil, in the peaceful presence 
of the world’s greatest cataract, while they live together 
on friendly terms in the spacious and comfortable rooms 
of a great hotel. It speaks volumes for the practical 


results of the modern peace movement that such an 
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issue can result from so threatening a situation. The 
opinion that the mediation conference at Niagara Falls 
constitutes one of the auspicious signs of modern prog- 
ress is amply justified. 

Let us now turn to consideration of the questions 
which are before the mediation conference for settle- 
ment. “The Tampico incident,” as one of the prin- 
cipals in the mediation conference said a week ago, 
“was long ago forgotten by its members.” We can 
safely assume, I take it, that the arrest of the navy pay- 
master and his men was never considered by the high- 
minded and sane heads of our Government as a very 
serious matter, but that it was setzed upon as a handy 
pretext for accomplishing a thing which they believed 
had to be brought about. 

The real problems before the conference have to do 
with the settlement of the internal affairs of war-worn 
and distracted Mexico. As the spokesman of the me- 
diators said in private conversation, “The United States, 
while in form a party to the mediation, is in fact at- 
tempting to act as mediator between the warring fac- 
tions of Mexico.” 

The representatives of Spain who made conquest of 
the countries of Central and South America were un- 
happily of a different type than those who formed set- 
tlements within the present boundaries of the United 
States and Canada. They came not to build homes and 
to establish ideals of liberty and intelligence, but as 
soldiers of fortune, te seize the wealth of the countries 
which they conquered and to exploit their unhappy in- 
habitants. The soil of Mexico was, in large part, par- 
celed out among the favorites of the Spanish King anil 
of his governors, while such remnant of the native 
Indians ds survived the ruthless methods of their con- 
querors were made slaves to their new masters. A cer- 
tain portion of the land, indeed, long remained as 
grazing lands owned by the government or as fields 
occupied in common by the natives, or “peons.” This 
partial enslavement and robbery of the people did not, 
however, suffice to satisfy the greed of the great Spanish 
landholders, and during the last fifteen or twenty years 


‘of the rule of Diaz laws were obtained under which the 


small holdings of the people were gradually confiscate: 
and added to the great estates of the rich landlords. It 
is understood that ranches of a million acres are not 
unusual in Mexico, and that the acreage of some of 
them is many times that amount. A traveler in Mex- 
ico speaks of having ridden for twelve hours on a fast 
train in crossing one estate. 

Sufficient as this condition might seem as a cause 
for dissatisfaction and unrest on the part of citizens of 
a country, it is not a complete statement of the situa- 
tion which exists and to which they make objection. 
During the rule of Diaz the natural resources of the 
country, other than the land, wergsold out and hypothe- 
cated to foreign capitalists and exploiters. I have noi 
seen figures which claim to be exact, but, as nearly as | 
have been able to learn, citizens of the United States hold 
wealth in Mexico valued at considerably over one billion 
dollars, while similar holdings by British, French, and 
German capitalists total in the neighborhood of or over 
one and a half billions. The total wealth of the citi- 
zens of Mexico, including the land, is understood to be 
estimated at about seven hundred millions of dollars. 
It can be safely assumed, therefore, that from two- 
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thirds to three-fourths of the total wealth of Mexico 
is in possession of men who speak other languages than 
that of the people of Mexico, who owe allegiance to 
other governments, and to a large extent live in other 
countries, while their agents represent them in the 
management of the property. 

It has, therefore, come about that the peons of Mex- 
ico are practically enslaved either in the mines or on 
the great estates, their only alternative to peonage being 
a state of outlawry or brigandage in the mountains, 
which nearly everywhere invite to such freedom. It 
hardly needs to be said, therefore, that the charge oi 
being an outlaw is not the most serious that can he 
made against a Mexican; but, as a most admirable and 
just member of the official delegation at the mediation 
conference remarked, the conditions which have brought 
about the brigandage in Mexico are similar to those 
which existed in Britain in the days of Robin Hood and 
his merry company of outlaws. A people who, like 
ourselves, love justice and liberty can easily forgive 
men who rise in rebellion against such injustice as has 
been perpetrated, and demand that the great estates 
shall be divided into small holdings and be given back 
to the people from whom the land was taken. Ex- 
President Taft has declared that a “disease of revolu- 
tion” exists in Mexico. This is true. But every dis- 
ease has a cause, and the disinheritance of the people 
in the land of their birth is the reason for the revolu- 
tions which have followed one another in quick succes- 
sion since the fall of Diaz, and which will continue until 
the land shall be again distributed among the people. 

The principal problem, therefore, before the media- 
tors at Niagara Falls is to find a method of reforming 
the land tenure in Mexico which will satisfy the long- 
ings of the people, and establish conditions which will 
result in their gradual enlightenment and in such a 
bettering of economic and social conditions as will beget 
industry, develop conservatism, and form the basis for 
a happy people and a stable government. Ex-President 
Taft rightly said, in a recent address, that this is a 
much more difficult question with which to deal than 
would be the settlement of threatened war between two 
stable nations. 

What results may be expected from the mediation 
conference? Will it prevent war between our country 
and Mexico? Will it succeed in putting an end to the 
civil conflict in Mexico, which has tried the patience of 
the world? 

It can be answered that a large degree of success has 
already rewarded the efforts of the gentlemen who have 
been entrusted with the negotiations. There will be no 
war between the United States and Mexico. It has 
been determined that Huerta will be eliminated as soon 
as a provisional government can be agreed upon. The 
method of peaceful settlement of international disputes 
has been strengthened among the nations by the offer 
and acceptance of mediation and by the decree of suc- 
cess already obtained. The ties that bind the republics 
of the western hemispheres into a family of nations have 
been. knit more closely, and we may confidently ex- 
pect that in the future they will understand one another 
better than they have in the past and will co-operate 
more readily for the common good. These are things 


of no small importance, and a great debt of gratitude 
is due to the two governments who accepted mediation, 
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and to the South American powers which made the 
proffer of their good offices and whose representatives 
have skillfully conducted the negotiations. 

But let us think a moment of what would have been 
the alternative of mediation. War with Mexico would 
have been a serious undertaking, says Ex-President 
Taft. She has fourteen millions of people. Her do- 
main is more than two-thirds as great as the combined 
area of our Rocky Mountain and Pacific States. Muci 
of it is in the tropics; large parts of it are trackless 
deserts; large portions of it are covered by mountain 
ranges; other portions lie in tropical jungles and for- 
ests. We have fewer than fifty thousand troops ready 
to take the field. These would be opposed by a consid- 
erably larger force of mei trained and made hardy by 
three years of war. These armies would have to be met 
and defeated and the principal cities captured and occu- 
pied. After the armies had been dispersed, a guerrilla 
warfare would follow—easy to carry on, but difficult to 
overcome. Mr. Taft has declared that the best expert 
estimate of the force which would be necessary to cap- 
ture and garrison the principal towns, suppress the 
guerrilla warfare, and tranquillize the country is four 
hundred thousand men; that it would probably require 
three years, and involve an expenditure in excess of one 
billion dollars. Great numbers of our young men 
would be killed in battle, while a larger number would 
succumb to the ravages of tropical disease. Our homes 
would be filled with mourning and the patience of the 
nation would be tried by what he has well characterized 
as the “dead pull” of a conflict in which there is neither 
inspiration nor glory. At the end of the war we should 
have upon our hands a sullen and hostile people, who 
could never be made to believe that we had been act- 
uated by disinterested motives—a people who, in their 
exhausted condition, would be totally unable to create 
a government for themselves, and whom we should have 
to hold in tutelage for an unknown period of time. Ii 
is probable, indeed, that annexation would be inevitable, 
adding greatly to the internal problems which already 
confront us. Such a war would set against us in hostile 
array the whole of Latin-America, each nation amonz 
them waiting in dread and fear for the time when its 
turn would come for the Colossus of the North to de- 
scend upon it. From all this let us thank God we have 
been spared by the proffer and acceptance of mediation 
and by the success which it has already obtained. 

It is too early to venture a definite opinion as to what 
extent the mediation conference will be able to settle 
the internal problems of Mexico. One of the members 
of the conference, a profound student of history and of 
law, said that he would be glad to be able in a month or 
a year to right all the wrongs which had resulted from 
four hundred years of misrule. He added, however, 
that things were never accomplished in such wholesale 
fashion; that settlements were always compromises 
which left something to be desired: that the best which 
can ever be done today in a difficult situation is to get 
a part of what one desires and to set those forces and in- 
fluences in motion which tomorrow and next year and 
next century will result in an ever closer approximation 
to justice and right. 

That a solution of this kind will be reached, can be 
safely assumed. It has already been determined that a 
provisional government shall be set up in Mexico, and 
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that this shall, within a few months, give way to a duly 
elected and constitutional government, to which shall be 
entrusted the task of creating a new Mexico. It is 
proposed to agree at Niagara Falls upon certain prin- 
ciples which shall guide the new government, among 
them being a proclamation of general amnesty in Mex- 
ico and the agreement on land, electoral, and constitu- 
tional reforms which will securely establish the prin- 
ciples for which the Mexican people have determined to 
fight until they are obtained. It is generally under- 
stood, in addition, that our Government will undertake, 
at a proper time, to recognize the provisional govern- 
ment and to withdraw its troops from Vera Cruz; that 
it will make no demands upon Mexico for indemnities, 
and will join with Mexico in creating a mixed Claims 
Commission, which shall settle all pecuniary claims of 
individuals against both governments growing out of 
events of recent months and years. Important elements 
of this program remain yet to be agreed upon by the 
conferees; but the very fact that they have met together 
for calm discussion around a table makes powerfully 
for settlement. So does also the fact that our own Gov- 
ernment and all elements in Mexico wish for peace, 
The ambitions of the members of the conference, whose 
reputations depend on their success, make in the same 
direction. The calm confidence of the American people, 
that out of the conference will come the peace of Mex- 
ico and the better condition of her people, is a happy 
augury that such will result. 
June 26, 1914. 


—_—_———_-_ + ee —__———_- 


A Group of National Peace Congresses. 
Seventh German Peace Congress. 


The German Peace Society held its seventh national 
peace congress at Kaiserslautern, Germany, May 22 to 
24. Much of the success of the meeting was due to the 
excellent preparations made by the Kaiserslautern 
branch, directed by its president, Mr. L. Wagner. 

Dr. Adolf Richter, who has been the president of the 
German Peace Society for many years, was unable to be 
present because of ill health. Dr. Richter is the veteran 
leader of the peace workers of Germany, and it is much 
to be regretted that his failing health prevents him from 
continuing longer as president of the German Society. 
Prof. Ludwig Quidde was appointed to the position thus 
left vacant, and Dr. Otto Umfrid continues to act as 
vice-president and honorary secretary. 

One of the most encouraging items in the reports of 
the secretary and the treasurer was the condition of the 
finances. When the headquarters of the society were 
moved in 1900 from Berlin to Stuttgart, the society was 
in debt 600 marks ($150), and now there was a balance 
on hand of 12,600 marks ($3,150). 

After discussing the question of the observance of 
Peace Sunday, the congress adopted this resolution : 

“The Seventh German Peace Congress, meeting in Kai- 
serslautern, rejoices over the official introduction of Peace 
Sunday into the Lutheran Church of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
desires to express its humble and hearty thanks to the 
Chief Consistory of that church for its action on behalf of 
peace (which action is an innovation in Germany), and 
likewise for taking so decisive a stand with regard to paci- 
fist ideas.” 
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Among other matters considered was the attitude of 
the peace movement toward young people, and whether 
or not it was best to found separate organizations for 
them. All were agreed on the importance of instilling 
pacifist ideas into the minds of the youth of the nation. 

A proposal made to unite the Peace Society and the 
German Branch of the International Conciliation Asso- 
ciation was rejected. 

Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Diisseldorf, made a strong ad- 
dress on “The Work Before the Third Hague Confe:- 
ence,” in which he said that these conferences were real 
peace conferences, and not merely on international law ; 
that they were called upon to deal with questions of 
armaments, of abolition of espionage, and the suppres- 
sion of the jingo press. He felt that the most impor- 
tant work for the next Hague Conference was the 
establishment of a permanent international court of 
justice. 

Professor Quidde made two admirable addresses, one 
on his scheme for an international convention on arrest 
of armaments and one on “The Despised Idealism of the 
Peace Movement.” There were many influential speak- 
ers on the program. 

Mr. Gaston Moch brought greetings from the French 
peace societies, and at the close the Congress voted that 
a message be sent through Professor Quidde to the 
French Peace Congress which was to assemble at Lyons 
the following week. The German Peace Society shoul: 
be congratulated on its activity and influence. 


French Peace Congress. 


The congress and annual meeting of the Association 
de la Paix par le Droit was held at Lyons, France, 
May 29-June 2, with a large number of delegates pres- 
ent from the constituent groups. Much attention was 
devoted by the congress to problems of organization, 
propaganda, relationship of local groups, and the im- 
provement of the organ of the association, La Paix par 
le Droit. Describing the congress, Mr. Theodore Ruys- 
sen says: “The success of these meetings of propaganda 
and study surpassed all expectations. If it be remem- 
bered that from the 29th of May to the 2d of June we 
gave the Lyons public six sessions, including twelve 
conferences ; that on a beautiful Sunday afternoon there 
were over two hundred people present at a learned dis- 
cussion of ‘Pacifism and Science,’ and that on the last 
evening, after a long session of nearly three hours, a 
thousand persons listened enraptured to Madame Sév- 
érine, our readers may be able to realize both the excel- 
lence of the program and the exceptional endurance of 
the people of Lyons!” 

Unexpected success attended the conferences, which 
were held daily for intimate and informal consideration 
of the more difficult problems of the pacifist movement. 
Such delicate questions as those of Franco-German rela- 
tions were taken up, a whole evening being devoted to 
its consideration, and Dr. Quidde, of Bavaria, and Pas- 
tor Scheer, of Alsace, were warmly welcomed as spokes- 
men from their countries. Dr. Edoardo Giretti, of 
Italy, and Dr. Monnier, Mr. Henri Golay, and others 
from Switzerland were also present, so that the con- 
gress was given a real international aspect. The ad- 
dresses which were delivered at the Franco-German ses- 
sion are being published in pamphlet form, and will be 
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a real contribution to the history of the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The city of Lyons extended a hearty welcome; the 
mayor was a patron of the congress, and gave a recep- 
tion to the delegates. Mr. Justin Godart, deputy and 
president of the Lyons group of the association, gave 
personal attention to the organization of the congress. 
The feminist movement came in for its share of atten- 
tion, and twelve hundred people crowded the amphi- 
theater on the evening of May 30 to hear Mile. Mar- 
guerite Clément, not to mention again the magnificent 
closing session addressed by the eloquent Madame Sév- 
érine. The increasing power and influence of the Assv- 
ciation de la Paix par le Droit was manifested in a grat- 
ifying way in the success that attended this French 
peace congress, 


Tenth British National Peace Congress. 


In Liverpool, June 9-12, there was held the tenth in 
the series of British National Peace Congresses, the first 
having met at Manchester in 1904, under the presidency 
of Lord Courtney, of Penwith. 

The president, the Rt. Hon. Lord Channing, was pre- 

vented by illness from attending, and Mr. A. G. C. Har- 
vey, chairman of the National Peace Council, presided. 
The congress was warmly welcomed by the Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool, who declared that his city depended for its 
prosperity on the continuance of peace, and that he re- 
joiced to think that every ship sailing from that port 
helped to bind the nations in closer interdependence. 
Most of the opening session was occupied by addresses 
of welcome, and the reading of letters from such men 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Clifford, including a stirring message 
from the president, Lord Channing, on the part Eng- 
land should play in securing international peace. The 
speech of the chairman, Mr. Harvey, was a plea for 
more decisive action by the peace people. Our states- 
men should be told that if they cannot do something to 
keep the world at peace, and to save the wasteful pour- 
ing out of treasure on war preparations, it is time they 
gave place to a new set of men who will do so. 
_ On June 10 the topic of the morning session was 
Preparation for the Work of the Third Hague Confer- 
ence. Sir John MacDonnell, King’s Remembrancer, 
sent a letter to the congress in which he pleaded for im- 
munity of private property at sea from capture in war 
time. The chairman at this session was Professor Judge 
Thomas. Papers were read by Dr. T. J. Lawrence on 
“War Rights at Sea and the Maritime Position of Great 
Britain,” by J. A. Farrer on “Neutralization of Colo- 
nies,” and by F. Llewelyn Jones on “Limitation of 
Force in Recovery of Contract Debts.” In the after- 
noon Joseph G. Alexander presided, and resolutions 
were presented and discussed on several important sub- 
jects. Among those adopted were protests at any fur- 
ther delay of the Third Hague Conference, regret that 
the ratification of the Naval Prize Court Convention 
and other conventions of the Second Hague Conference 
had been so long delayed, suggestions as to the questions 
to be put on the program of the Third Hague Confer- 
ence, ete. A motion proposed by Frederick Maddison 
was adopted : 

“That this congress protests against the arrangements by 
which the admiralty have prepared for the arming of 
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British merchant ships, which, without increasing effective 
defense, would, if carried into effect in time of war, en 
danger the lives of a large number of non-combatants.” 

Resolutions were also passed against the ever-increas- 
ing expenditure on armament, against compulsory mili- 
tary training, and the like. In the evening the subject 
was that of education in promoting peace 
through the universities and schools, and papers were 
read by leading educators. 

Thursday morning the congress took up the topic of 
international conferences and organizations which pro- 
mote understanding between nations. Canon Grane, 
author of “The Passing of War,” presided, and discussed 
how best to realize the federal ideal in internationalism. 
Ile said that, after all, the attitude of the war-mongers 
was only an ideal, and must be met by presenting a 
higher ideal. Joseph G. Alexander read a paper on the 
“Opium Conference and its Results,” and other topics 
discussed were international industrial legislation and 
the unification of maritime law. 

The British the International Christian 
Peace Union, formed last year at The Hague, held a 
ieeting on Thursday evening, the Lith, with Joseph G, 
Alexander in the chair. Addresses were given by Rey. 
Dr. T. J. Lawrence and others. Arrangements were 
made to meet again in connection with the International 
Congress at Vienna. 

At the morning session on Friday, the 12th, the topi 
was armament expenditure and its effect on commerce. 
Sir William Bowring presided, and F..M. Merttens, 
H. E. Crawfurd, and others addressed the meeting. A 
strong resolution on the armament trade, moved by 
J. A. Seddon and seconded by George H. Perris, was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Perris, referring to the 
much-quoted statement of Sir Perey Scott regarding the 
utility of dreadnoughts, said that the whole dread- 
nought policy had been a monument of human folly. 
The resolution stated : 


considered 


section of 


“That this congress notes with satisfaction that the situa 
tion created by the operations of the great companies and 
combines which impartially supply our own and other gov. 
erhments with weapons and materials of war has now been 
subjected to a thorough analysis and the dangerously anti- 
social character of the trade revealed. The congress urges 
the friends of peace to make the facts widely known, and to 
create a healthy suspicion of all attempts to excite inter 
national prejudice, panic, and increased war preparations.” 





The final session was held under the presidency of 
J. Fred. Green, and was largely oceupied with the adop- 
tion of resolutions. A warm discussion was occasioned 
by the introduction of the Irish question, and this 
amended resolution was finally carried : 

“That this congress declares its unshaken belief in the 
government of the nation by the process of law, and calls 
upon all sections of the community to refrain from resorting 
to armed force, either to obtain reforms they desire or to 
resist acts of Parliament of which they disapprove.” 


We can do no better in closing this account than to 
quote from the statement of Carl Heath, secretary of 
the National Peace Council, regarding the outcome of 
the Congress: 

“That the congress should begin with a meeting called 
by the Chamber of Commerce, at which Mr. Hirst dealt 
brilliantly with the question of capture of private property 
at sea before a sympathetic audience of business men; that 
the first session should be opened by a notable pacifist 


speech from the Lord Mayor of Liverpool; that the Bishop 
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of Liverpool, the Free Churches, Liverpool men of note, . . 
and last, but not least, the Cunard Company, should all 
have contributed toward making the congress a success, 
conspired te turn the congress into a record one. We con- 
gratulate the Liverpool committee, too, upon the excellence 
of the local arrangements.” 





American School Peace League Essay 
Contest. 


The announcement of the winners in the Peace Prize 
Essay contest for 1914, held under the auspices of the 
American School Peace League, was made at the annual 
meeting at St. Paul, July 9. The successful contestants 
were as follows: 

Normal Schools.—First prize, Miss Emma Feldbaum ; 
second prize, Miss Ida L. Williamson, both of the State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J.; third prize, Mr. 8. J. 
Skinner, of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Honorable Mention.—Miss Nellie O. Schrader, Brock- 
port, N. Y.; Miss Jeanette MacMillan, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Miss Helen E. Nelson, Duluth, Minn.; Miss Vir- 
ginia Brand, Springfield, Mo. 

Secondary Schools.—First prize, Miss Helen Monat, 
Wadleigh High School, New York city; second prize, 
Miss Elizabeth Sappenfield, Evansville High School, In- 
diana; third prize, Max A. Jordan, Stuttgart, Germany. 

Honorable Mention.—Joe F. Thomas, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Elcanon Isaacs, Cincinnati, O.; Mervyn Crobaugh, San 
José, Cal. ; Oscar Chester, Camp Hill, Ala. 

The prizes for these contests are given by the Misses 
Seabury, of New Bedford, Mass. ; the three prizes in 
each set are $75, $50, and $25 

The announceme nt for the contest for 1915 follows: 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


Open to Pupils of All Countries. 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are 
offered for the best essays on one of the following subjects: 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. Open to seniors in normal 
schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in Advancing the 
Cause of International Peace. Open to seniors in secondary 
schools. 

Three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 will be given for the best 
essays in both sets. 

This contest is open for the year 1915 to the pupils of the 
secondary and normal schools in all countries. 


Contest Closes March 1, 1915. 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and must be written, pref- 
erably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8x 10 
inches, with a margin of at least 14% inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay. 
which should be accompanied by a letter giving the writer's 
name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary, American School Peace League, 
405 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass., not later than March 
1, 1915. Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annual meet- 
ing of the league in July, 1915. 

Information concerning literature on the subject may be 
obtained from the secretary. 
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Book Reviews. 


Report OF THE INTERNATIONAL CoMMISSION TO IN- 
QUIRE INTO THE CAUSES AND CONDUCT OF THE 
BALKAN Wars. Carnegie Endowment for Intev- 
national Peace, W ashington, D. C. 413 pages, with 
nine appendices, 9 maps, 51 illustrations. Free 
upon request. 

This report, reference to the preliminary pages of 
which has already been made in these columns, is now 
complete. It is a contribution to current history by six 
disinterested, scholarly publicists, one from each of the 
following countries: Austria, France, Russia, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States. This commis- 
sion was organized by the Division of Intercourse anc 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. The aim of the commission, as set forth 
in the preface by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, director 
of the division, was to study the Balkan wars at first 
hand, with impartial care that public opinion might be 
formed about the conditions of an international war in 
our day. It does not aim to be a complete story of the 
Balkan wars. So far as we know, however, it is the 
only single volume treatment in English of the origin 
of the two wars, the nature of their prosecution, to- 
gether with their economic, moral, and social cons:- 
quences. It is probably true that the causes of the first 
war were founded on Turkish imbecility, continental 
powerlessness, and the consciousness of increased 
strength on the part of the Balkan States, each of which 
felt called upon to protect the race and religion of its 
nationals threatened by the Ottoman policies. The un- 
expected success resulting from the first war developed 
questions of partition more difficult than the problems 
of conquest. Thus there followed a second war for 
equilibrium and freedom between the conquering 
States—a sad and silly conflict, undoing practically all 
that was accomplished by the first. ‘The report pre- 
sents a composite photograph of the inevitable horrors 
of even a modern war. 

The work of the investigators has been charged with 
partiality. Whether such partiality exists or not we do 
not presume to say. Surely there was no motive for it, 
and we are convinced that it figures little in the picture 
presented. Each of the nations passes in review, reek- 
ing and repulsive in proportion to its opportunity, 
guilty of horrors unspeakable. One naturally: asks, 
Where were the solemn agreements subscribed to by 
each of the belligerent nations in 1907 at The Hague? 
How can such things be in the twentieth century? We 
are inclined to agree with Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, who finds the real culprits to be not the Balkan 
peoples nor the European governments, but those mis- 
leaders of public opinion who spread disquieting rumors 
and incite nations into mutual enmities. The chapters 
on “War and International Law,” “Economic Resulis 
of the Wars,” “The Moral and Social Consequences cf 
the Wars and the Outlook for the Future of Mace- 
donia,” present practically all that one would wish under 
these headings. The report recommends an Interna- 
tional Commission—a permanent institution with gov- 
ernment sanction, an organization capable of exercising 
control—indeed, of foreseeing offenses and minimizing 
the devastations of war. The creation of such a com- 
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mission may be impracticable, but it certainly is needed. 
he picture of the once victorious Balkan States acting 
now. as beggars, struggling to build up again their lost 
resources, with their cripples, ruins, sufferings, immo- 
ralities, and poverty, is distressing enough. 

The origin of the two Balkan wars, the behavior of 
the Bulgarians, Turks, and Servians toward each other, 
and the economic results of the wars are supported by 
many documents found in the appendices. In the place 
of an index, unfortunately omitted, there is at the end 
of the book an analysis of each of the chapters. 


By William Howard 
1914. 


THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. 
Taft. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
182 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

This volume contains the four addresses delivered by 
Ex-President Taft in New York in the winter of 1912, 
under the auspices of the New York Peace Society. 
The lectures were also published at the same time in 
The Independent. The first chapter treats of the limita- 
tions and implications of the Monroe Doctrine; the sec- 
ond of aliens and their treaty rights. Chapter III, 
“Arbitration Treaties that Mean Something,” refutes 
the Senate’s claim that it has not power to consent to 
treaties of general arbitration. In Chapter IV Mr. 
Taft discusses the history of experiments in world feder- 
ation. There is a foreword by Hamilton Holt, in 
which he calls the volume a “declaration of interde- 
pendence.” The wide knowledge and experience of the 
author make all that he has to say of unusual interest 
and value. 


Tue Cominc Prorte. By Charles F. Dole. Boston: 
The World Peace Foundation. 1914. 224 pages. 
Seventh edition. Paper bound. Price, 35 cents. 


This little volume was first issued in 1897, and is now 
taken over by the World Peace Foundation as one of its 
series. The author has added a new chapter on “The 
Coming World Order,” in which he shows that a truly 
civilized fellowship of all the peoples of the world is the 
normal outcome of the processes he has traced in the 
preceding chapters. He describes the actual movements 
of the present toward this conclusion, the necessity for 
it, and the irresistible forces uniting to bring it about. 


THe Wortp Ser Free. By H. G. Wells. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1914. 308 pp. $1.35 net. 


H. G. Wells, with keen prophetic vision, has seen the 
world in reaction after a cheap, unlimited energy has 
been launched upon it. “The World Set Free” is a 
novel without a hero, and without a plot in the ordinary 
sense. The action of the romance is centered about the 
radioactivity of the atom, and the purpose is to show 
this energy fitted into its right place and the world re- 
adjusted after a narrow escape from annihilation 
through its force. In a series of word pictures he shows 
us first a body of students of science aware of the hidden 
energy of the atom locked up in solids, but entirely un- 
able to get at the secret of its control. Finally comes a 
man who “picked this lock” and released upon the world 
a “power such that a man might carry in his hand 
enough energy to light a city for a year.” Foolishly 
the force is utilized to make a new destructive imple- 
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ment of war, the atomic bomb; not an instantaneous ex- 
plosive, but a continuous one. With this awful weapon 
in the hands of man, a “grave international situation” 
is announced, a world-wide war breaks out, and chaos 
results. Bombs hurled from aeroplanes into the heart 
of the greatest cities melt all the grandeur of ages into 
a volcanic mass. Out of this grave situation the world 
is brought by the establishment of a world government. 
In the final chapter we see this government established 
on a permanent basis, and flashes are thrown on the new 
Utopia, in which all economic and social problems have 
been solved. 

All this is a vision seen by Mr. Wells, but one might 
imagine it to be the history which will be read a century 
or more hence; or, better still, one might hope that it 
would arouse the world to the futility of such wide- 
spread destruction to reach an ideal. 


AUSTRO- 
Paris: 
1914 


ErFets ECONOMIQUES DE LA MOBILISATION 
Honecroisr. By Raphael-Georges Lévy. 
Félix Alean, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
66 pages. Price, 1 fr. 50 (30 cents). 


This is one of the publications of the Institut Inter- 
national de la Paix. It was written in 1913 to show the 
effects which fear of war may have on the economic con- 
dition of a country, and the economic disturbance caused 
by excessive armaments. The author reminds his read- 
ers of the old adage that sometimes the fear of evil is 
worse than the evil itself, and that the consequences of 
a panic which subsequent events prove to have been un- 
justified may be extremely grave. He discusses the ef- 
fect of the spending of millions on the mobilization of 
the army, the taking of men from productive work, the 
effect on credit of the fear of war, and the like. 


PorMs oF HuMAN Progress. By James Harcourt 
West. Cloth, gilt top. 328 pages. $1.50 net. 
Boston: The Tufts College Press. 1914. 


In addition to about seventy new poems, this volume 
by Mr. West contains practically the whole of his pre- 
vious book, “The Ninth Paradise.” The two longest 
are the Tufts College Phi Beta Kappa poem, “Man’s 
Triumph Era,” and “The Epic of Man,” read in 1908 
before the forty-first annual meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America. In this latter work 
occur these strong lines: 





“Still pray for peace and still rear battleships? 
Nay, brothers, if ye long for beauteous peace, 
Seseech no more the seven-fold silent heavens 
While still up-piling armaments of death; 

But you yourselves bring peace—by brotherhood !” 


Mr. West, who may not be known to many of our 
readers, is a publisher, author, and Unitarian minister. 
He was the founder of the New Ideal Magazine, is a 
member of the editorial board of Unity, and secretary 
of the Free Religious Association of America. Some of 
the poems of nature are exquisitely conceived, while 
many of the sonnets are worthy of high rank. The hu- 
manitarian element is strong in all the productions, an: 
there are many stirring appeals for the brotherhood of 
man and the casting aside of war. The poems are writ- 


ten with vigor, originality, loftiness of thought, and 
felicity of diction. 
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Prof. William I. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

UNIVERSAL Peace—WAR IS MESMEBRISM. 
By Arthur BE. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN Empire. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus CuHrist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

Wark AND Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THe Wine Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price, 66 cents. 
Worip OrGanizaTION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE Broop or THE Nation. By David 
Starr Jordan. Price, 15 cts. 

THe Hague PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
Trion. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 15 cts. 

‘’aE HicgHeR So.tprersHie. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LEAGUE oF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

'’HE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

War AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GaRTON FounpDATION. Price, 5 cents 
each; 35 cents per dozen. 

Norman Angellism. By J. B. 8S. Ben- 


nett. 
Commercial Security. By Norman An- 


gell. 
Militarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 
Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 
Norman Angell. 
Can Trade Be Conquered? By. Norman 


Angell. 
THe Wak Travers. By Geo. Herbert 


Perris. Price, 5 cents each. 





